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A COURSE IN MANUAL TRAINING FOR SCHOOLS 
FOR THE DEAF. 


Ovr reasons for offering to the profession this course, or 
rather the main essentials of one, embodying a progressive 
plan, are few and brief. We wish to see more attention given 
to the subject as regards its proper application. There is not 
only a growing demand for it under the present conditions of 
life, but ideas with respect to education are not what they once 
were. Manual training means the training of the mind as 
well as the hand, and from this view, which is taken of it by 
those who have given it the most attention, it is to be con- 
sidered rather as a method than a department of educational 
work. With this understanding of manual training, its pro- 
moters are laboring to incorporate it into the “ traditional cur- 
riculum” of the schools rather than to bring about the cre- 
ation and endowment of separate schools of which it shall be 
the characterizing feature. They hold that manual training 
not only fulfils the purpose of the old object-teaching, but, in 
addition to this, tends to make education creative. So far have 
their labors been successful that some manual training schools 
have already been discontinued. 

There are two other points of consideration to which we 
would like to call attention. They are that “learning a trade 
is like learning a dead language —useful as an accomplishment, 
but useless as an investment, save as it interprets a past mys- 
tery and disciplines the learner;” and that “efficient special 
training rests upon efficient general training.” It is not the 
teaching of many trades that is wanted, but their practical 
principles, and this is accomplished through manual training, 
which endows the pupil with those qualities of adaptability 
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and availability’ which are worth more than skilled ability. 
In spite of the desultory training our pupils have generally 
received, they do fairly well; but how much better they would 
do had their training been more rational, general, systematic, 
and progressive. It has been said that “the machinery of 
to day destroys the utility of the skill of yesterday, and the 
morrow brings no hope,” and here again a thorough course in 
manual training comes in to offset this harmful tendency and to 
inspire the laborer with courage and hope. 

Now for a few words in regard to the course. Its success- 
ful execution requires no extra help. After the three or more 
years of work the boys will be far more able to do whatever in 
the carpentry or cabinet line is required of them than they are 
now, and that with very little assistance, thus enabling the 
shop instructor to give more of his time to instruction. No 
attempt has been made to time the kindergarten and knife 
work; that has been left to time and experience. While we 
believe that pattern-making, moulding, and casting should be 
taken up in their elementary stages, we are not just now pre- 
pared to lay out any definite course; also, we think iron and 
machine work should receive a fair share of attention when- 
ever it is possible. 

To Mr. Hollis L. Stone, foreman of the cabinet-shop of the 
Wisconsin School for the Deaf, who is in full accord with the 
manual-training movement, we are very greatly indebted for 
encouragement, co-operation, and practical assistance in the 
preparation of this course. Our mainstay has been Wood- 
ward's “ Manual Training School,” which was kindly obtained 
for us by Supt. J. W. Swiler, and the “ Report of the Commis- 
sion appointed by the Governor of Massachusetts to investi- 
gate all existing systems of Manual Training and Industrial 
Education ” (1893), to whose authors we return every acknowl]- 
edgment. 

In this paper we have not thought it necessary to direct 
attention to the points of difference between the Sloyd and 
Russian systems of manual training, nor to attempt any dis- 
cussion of the merits claimed by each over the other. 


Manual Training for the Kindergarten. 


Building with blocks ; card-board construction; stick-laying ; 
tablet-laying; paper folding, cutting, and pasting; weaving 
cards or mats with paper or other material ; sewing on perfo- 
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rated cards, plain and embroidered; drawing and clay-model- 
ling, and gardening in a garden-plot or in the windows. 

Solids give the idea of individuality ; surface, of shape ; lines 
lead to counting, measuring, and the apprehension of direc- 
tion; and the study of points, to an understanding of position 
and relation. 

Sewing cultivates precision of the eye and hand; develops 
the moral nature and trains to neatness, order, economy, and 
helpfulness. 

Gardening leads to a love of nature and to healthful out-of- 
door occupations, besides opening to the child a wide field of 
observation and study of plants and other natural objects. 

Drawing and modelling, besides training to manual dexterity, 
offer “‘ the readiest means through which the creative feeling 
of the child can find expression,” to say nothing of their ap- 
plication to every branch of study and their connection with 
all industries. 

Building exercises the constructive rather than the destruc- 
tive faculties, at the same time giving skill in handling, bal- 
ancing, and arranging of parts. 

Of course, these are only leading thoughts in regard to the 
usefulness of the kindergarten occupations. 


Manual Training in Wood for Primary and Grammar 
Classes (which may be carried on in the school-room). 


This need go little beyond the use of a knife, ruler, lead- 
pencil, and sand-paper. It is best to cover the desk with a 
board made for the purpose. Generally all the work is to be 
dictated, and the measurements and drawing made on the 
wood before cutting. 

The whittling should be straight, cross, oblique, and point 
in pine. Having acquired a fair amount of skill in this direc- 
tion, the children should be allowed to make small articles, 
such as penholders, wedges, etc., that are easily made with a 
pocket-knife. They may then be put to cutting vertical, hori- 
zontal, oblique, and curved lines on small tablets of bass-wood, 
say about four inches square and one-eighth inch thick, and to 
making combinations of these lines, as in design. Next have 
them cut out various forms from about the same material, such 
as squares, hectagons, triangles, crosses, vase forms, etc. They 
may also make small and cabinet-sized frame fronts with line 
ornamentation. To extend the course much further, even to the 
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cutting of solids, might require the introduction of more tools 
into the school-room than we think would be best under pres- 
ent circumstances. 

Knife-work is a delightful occupation for small people, and 
it will give strength and firmness to the hands and wrists. It 
will be a lasting benefit particularly to those who do not go 
into the shops. 


Manual Training in the Shops—First Year. 


Exercises involving measurement, the use of the hammer, 
the saw, and the try square; gauging, sharpening, and sur- 
face-planing; boring and chiselling, etc., after which “flat” 
and “form” work may be taken up to complete the year. 

“Flat” work includes such articles as calendar boards, 
disks, boot-jacks, wall and corner brackets, toy sleds, etc.; and 
“form” work, such articles as benches, whisk-broom cases, 
wood boxes, etc. This year’s work is very important, as it in- 
cludes the names of tools and descriptions of them, and lessons 
in regard to the nature of the material used in construction— 
its structure, hardness, weight, strength, ease of splitting’; 
grain, straight or crossed, etc. All articles are to be con- 
structed from working drawings. To this end the shop 
teacher should have a large slate or black-board in a convenient 
part of the shop, on which to make and preserve important 
drawings. The pupils should be furnished with blank books, 
in which they may copy all the working drawings made by the 
teacher, or any they may make themselves. 

To the inexperienced eye this first year’s work may seem 
little, but we feel justified in saying that if anything is wrong 
there is perhaps more in it than can be done well. Only a 
master workman can know what it means. 


Second Year—Joinery and Wood-Turning. 


Problems: Halved corner joint; halved with relish’ joint ; 
bevelled halved joint; dovetailed halved joint; fiat mitre 
joint ; mortise and tenon joint; dowelled joint; dado joint ; 
drawer-front joint; erect mitre joint ; mitre and halved joint ; 
mitre and mortised joint; double mortise-and-tenon joint ; 
oblique mortise-and-tenon joint with a pin; half-blind dowel 
joint ; rafter joint ; dovetail joint with several tongues ; dove- 
tail joint with a mitre; etc. As we do not believe that piece- 
work is as efficient in an educational sense as is the making of 
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a whole article, we do not think it best for these joints to be 
made mere piece lessons. As each joint has its particular use 
in the construction of different articles, let the pupil make the 
complete article, ¢.e., a model of it. For example, the flat 
mitre joint is used in the construction of piciure frames, etc.; 
so let the pupil construct a regular frame, and so on. At the 
close of the course in joinery it would be a good thing to con- 
struct a model house, each pupil contributing his share to the 
work. 

Wood-turning introduces machinery for the first time, and 
a few preliminary lessons would better be given in"regard to 
the construction and care of the lathe—how to handle it while 
in motion, how to hold the lathing tool so that it will cut and 
not scrape, and the generation of heat when the wood is 
hard. 

Problems in wood-turning have been classed as elementary 
centre work, consisting of the cylinder, hollows, rounded hol- 
lows, square grooves, V-grooves, beads, heads, fillets and 
hollows, ete.; templet forms, as the sphere, ellipsoid, conoid, 
vase, acorn, etc.; polished foims, as ball bat, billy, short 
handles, dumb-bell, etc.; face plate work (cutting across the 
grain), as moulding, octagonal ring, round ring, match barrel, 
etc.; long work, as plain and ornamental chair-rounds, chair- 
leg, etc.; and assembled work, as the mallet and rolling-pin. 


Third Year— Wood-Carving and Forging. 


This year opens with a very delicate but pleasant kind of 
work which will bring into requisition all the steadiness of 
hand, precision of eye, and artistic finish acquired by the 
scholar during his previous two years of training. 

The two important things in wood-carving are how to work 
with the grain and how to hold the tool. Introductory exer- 
cises should be in soft woods. While there are a great variety 
of exercises, a few will suffice here: Grooving across the grain ; 
grooving with and across the grain; circular grooving ; panel- 
engraving, convex, square, and diagonal; engraving panels with 
vine or tendril; concave circular pieces, etc. 

Work in the forging shop involves a knowledge of how to 
heat the iron, how to hold,and how to strike it. The proc- 
esses of ironwork at the forge have been classified into 
drawing, or making pieces longer ; upsetting, or making pieces 
shorter; shaping, or changing the figure of a cross-section 
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without changing its area; bending, which involves stretching 
and compressing, punching, cutting, and breaking ; welding— 
that is, uniting two pieces at a high temperature ; and harden- 
ing and tempering steel. All the difficult exercises should be 
forged in cold lead before being forged in hot iron. Some of 
the exercises are as follows: A bent ring; a bent double ring, 
or figure 8; the end of a rod bent in the form of a ring ; draw- 
ing out and upsetting, as in nails, bolts, and staples; a hasp 
and staple; angle-irons; a hook hanger; a bent brace; a fork ; 
a trace-chain cross-bar, etc., in a progressive series. 

The common tools of the forge are: blacksmith’s hammer, 
four pairs of tongs of graded size, beginning with }” ; a poker, 
a rake, a shovel, a sprinkler, a hardy, a steel square, and a 
leather apron. 

The smithy and foundry constitute one room. Such a room 
can be furnished with 12 anvils, including tools and all other 
appurtenances thereto, for $1,250. 

As to the cost of manual training, we can only give the es- 
timates of those who have tried it. The extra cost to the tax- 
payers at the William H. Lincoln School, at Brookline, Mass., 
for a boy in the shop and all that pertains to it is only $6 a 
year, and for a girl’s instruction in cooking and sewing, $6.43. 


The most expensive part of manual training is the machinery 
and tools of the machine-shop, it not being safe to place the 
cost of these at less than $6,000. Below we give estimates 
on tools and the general equipment of a wood-working shop 
from Woodward’s “ Manual Training School:” 


Kit of Common Tools (to be used by all the boys at the same 

bench successively). 

small steel square..... 
six-inch try-square.. . 
marking gauge 
T-bevel gauge...... 
pair compasses...... 
screw-driver ........ 


bench brush........ 
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Kit of Individual Tools (to be used by only one boy, and to 
be kept in his private lock-drawer). 


. costing $0 80 
60 
50 


Three gouges: }”, $’, 
Two turning gouges: 
chisels: 2”, {".. 
One parting tool 
round-nose tool 
pair 5” calipers 
two-foot rule.... 
oil-stone slip.... 


Total... 


Occasional and Special Tools (to be under the personal charge 
; of the instructor). 


One large steel square...... costing $1 25 
“ 24” cross-cut saw.... 1 35 
Two jointer-planes, 22” long 2 20 
“ fore-planes, 18” long.... , 1 60 
pit-braces ‘ ison 2 50 
“ sets bits, counter-sinks, and screw-driver. 8 20 
One hatchet........ . 60 
Two nail sets............ 30 
Two 4” screw taps and dies for wood........ 1 60 
One draw-shave.... 90 
“ spoke-shave 40 
Two monkey-wrenches.... . 1 00 
One compass saw........ 35 
“ full set of 12 wood-carving tools, with 
handles..... 
“ glue-pot complete, with lamp or steam 
connection 


One 20” panel cross-cut saw........ 
gmoothing-plane 

70 

40 
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Approximate Cost.of the Entire Outyit of a Shop for 72 Boys 
(excluding power). 


Twenty-five benches, @ $15..... 

Twenty-five sets “common ” tools, @ $6. 15 ) 
Seventy-three sets “ Individual” tools, @ $5.85... 
Set of Special and occasional tools. 

Twenty-five coachmaker’s vises, @ $5 ............ 
Twenty-four speed lathes, @ $25................ 
Shafting, pulleys, belts, etc...... 

Grindstones, with attachments..... 
Wash-trough, dishes, plumbing, etc., say.... 


Total 
Marking Pupils’ Werk. 


As a sample of marking work, Mr. Woodward, in his 
‘Manual Training School,” gives the following : 


1. The accuracy and finish with which the stock was 
squared up to the prescribed dimensions. . 
. The style and correctness of the laying out 
. The character of the sawing... 
. The chisel-work 
5. The care of the finished surfaces eeaiion from injury 
from the vise or, accidental blows). . 
3. The time spent... 


Before closing we wish to suggest that properly qualified 
manual-training teachers be appointed to superintend the work 
in our shops. They can easily be found among the graduates 
of institutes of technology, or even of manual-training schools, 
such as that of St. Louis and others. Too much cannot be 
done for our pupils in this line, as their greatest usefulness 
and success in life lie in this direction. 

WARREN ROBINSON, M. A., 
Instructor in the Wisconsin School, Delavan, Wis., and Editor 
of the Educational Department of the Wisconsin Times. 
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CLASSES OR DEPARTMENTS. 


Tue most marked difference between the methods of in- 
struction used in a good school and those used in a good col- 
lege is that in a college the professor lectures on a single 
subject, and at recitations calls on only a few students; while, 
in the school, the teacher explains lessons, smooths down 
obstacles, and strives to make every child take part in all the 


exercises. 
The professor does no individual instruction. If a single 


student cannot keep up, he must get help elsewhere, or fall 
behind. The teacher must often teach individuals, and even 
in properly graded classes frequently has hard work to “utilize 
the time of individuals.” 

One great difference between the teaching of the deaf and 
the hearing is that the deaf demand still more of this individ- 
ual painstaking instruction. The teacher of hearing children 
can do much more concert work, and can succeed with a much 
larger class than the teacher of the deaf. 

There is another reason why classes of deaf children should 
besmall. The difficulties of teaching the deaf are so great that 
it is much to be desired that the teacher should thoroughly 
know each pupil, mentally, morally, and physically. When a 
task has been performed, or an attempt has been made to per- 
form one, the teacher should, from knowledge of the pupil, be 
able to decide at once if a proper effort has been made. It is 
often the case that what would be applauded in one pupil as 
good work would be very poor work for another. The teacher 
can decide this point only from knowledge of the pupil. 

Again, an explanation or method that would be successful 
with one pupil might not do with another. The teacher must 
know what plan to take with each pupil. In fact, to be a good 
teacher of the deaf requires a large amount of knowledge of 
the individual deaf pupil. 

An able advocate of the department plan says: “The most 
effective plan or method is that which partakes most of the 
teacher’s individuality.” Had he said that it was that plan 
which enabled the teacher to impress his individuality deepest 
upon his pupils, he would have been entirely right ; but does 
the department plan do either? One objection to this plan 
is that it scatters the teacher’s individuality among so many 


that it is lost or weakened. 
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One of the most difficult problems that must be solved with 
every class, it matters not how well graded, is to keep the 
brighter and quicker portion busy on interesting, improving, 
thought-demanding work, and not to allow the duller and 
slower portion to pass too rapidly over any essential principle. 
Our object should not be to make pupils exactly alike, as a 
machine makes pins, but to develop as greatly as possible the 
different powers that each pupil possesses. 

It is self-evident that as a class diminishes in number this 
difficulty also diminishes ; and when we can have a teacher for 
every pupil, to give him all the time he needs, we shall no 
longer have any trouble in keeping the class together, and the 
task of knowing the pupil thoroughly will be made easy. I 
greatly doubt if we should gain anything by increasing the 
number of teachers beyond this point, and having one for each 
study. As an illustration, take that wonderful girl Helen 
Keller, and her capable and devoted teacher, Miss Sullivan. I 
will not goso far as to say that there are not in America possi- 
bly five other teachers who would have done as well as Miss 
Sullivan has done with Helen, but I am very sure that had 
Helen’s time and attention been divided among Miss Sullivan 
and any four or five other teachers, the results would not have 
been so astonishing as they are. 

“A pine bench with a pupil at one end and Mark Hopkins 
at the other,” is a definition that haunts one. At the first 
glimpse it seems asif its author had in mind to do away with 
text-books, libraries, and costly apparatus in his “best col- 
lege.” It is not this idea that has made the saying live, but 
the feeling every true teacher has that Mark Hopkins would 
know that pupil at the other end of his bench through and 
through, and that his teaching, in method and subject, would 
thoroughly suit the mind he was training. 

I take it that in our younger classes none would care to 
have four or more teachers to forty or fifty pupils, each teach- 
ing a different study, and no one responsible for the progress 
in all, or feeling that the children were a special charge, to be 
made the most of in every respect. The best teaching ability 
is needed in these classes, but no one thinks that they ought 
to divide their time among several teachers, even though more 
than half of the time should be devoted to language and each 
teacher should take a hand in it. Classes, not departments, 
for them, by all means. At what particular part of the school 
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life must we begin to “ divide and conquer ;” not to divide our 
classes, but their studies? Wherever departments have thus 
far been established the highest classes have been those ex- 
perimented upon. Four or five teachers combine their classes. 
One teaches arithmetic, another grammar, etc. A large 
amount of time is given to language, “ each teacher taking a 
hand.” How this plan is reconciled with the claim that each 
teacher “lays the foundation and builds upon it ” I do not see, 
unless it is meant that all the primary instruction in the school 
does not amount to a foundation. Instruction in language 
given in this way, by four or five different teachers, nrust be a 
patch-work affair. 

The theory urged in support of this plan is: Every teacher 
has a special taste for certain studies, and in these he excels, 
both as a student and an instructor, and he can do better work 
in teaching a favorite study than one for which he has little 
taste. The classes receive better instruction, the pupils seem 
to have a keener appreciation of the importance of their studies, 
and pursue them with greater zeal and interest. They come 
to their class-rooms better prepared for their recitations, and 
perform their tasks more for the good they get out of them 
than for the purpose of complying simply with the require- 
ments of teachers. The entire school-work is more voluntary, 
and seems less forced than under the class system, and better 
progress is made. 

Such is the beautiful theory on which the department system 
rests. Did the facts sustain the theory, by extending the sys- 
tem to the whole school, the trouble of teaching the deaf would 
be almost obliterated. Unfortunately, things are not always 
what they seem, even in theories as beautiful as this. 

Some few facts about the system are that it is almost im- 
possible to find just that combination of teachers that enables 
each to teach his favorite study. One or more must teach a 
study that is not his favorite, and in which he does not excel 
“both as a student and an instructor.” Some find that giving 
their whole attention to one or two subjects all day long, week 
after week, does not enable them to treat them better, but be- 
comes very monotonous. The professor of geography com- 
plains that the professor of grammar does not teach language 
faster. The professor of science wonders how he can be ex- 
pected to teach the laws of falling bodies when the professor 
of arithmetic has not taught what the square of a number is. 
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Language, at which each teacher “tries his hand,” suffers most 
of all. The facts do not seem to show that this system is so 
much better for the teacher. 

But for the pupils? Our pupils are boys and girls, not col- 
lege students. They greatly need the friendship and guidance 
of a teacher of their own. In the class they have this, and the 
relation between teacher and pupil in our schools for the deaf 
is very close and friendly. It is utterly impossible for any 
teacher to have the same intimate knowledge of eighty pupils 
that he can of twenty. He cannot feel, when teaching one 
study only, that he is responsible for the whole intellectual 
progress of his pupils. If ambitious, he can only urge that 
they pay special attention to his studies. If some do well and 
make rapid progress, it demonstrates that he is a good teacher. 
If many, having the same instruction, fail, they are stupid. 

There can be no give and take between the different stud- 
ies. The boy who can do as much history in fifteen minutes 
as the rest of the class can in an hour cannot employ the time 
saved on his arithmetic, or on any other study in which he is 
deficient. Nor can a pupil who is either ahead of or behind 
his class in any study be sent to another class for that study. 
Only one professor teaches it, and, at the time when he is 
teaching the part this pupil needs, the pupil must be reciting 
to another professor in another study. 

Again, there are times when a few minutes, ten or even five, 
at the end of a period will conquer a difficulty. The problem 
is almost solved, the principle of language is almost clear; but 
another class is waiting for this professor, and another pro- 
fessor wants this class. The golden opportunity must pass, 
or the machine be thrown out of gear. Or the class have 
worked faster than expected ; the subject is finished five, ten, 
possibly fifteen minutes before the expected time, and the next 
one will take an hour. What can be done with this fragment 
of time? There may be many such in a year. 

Again, a class is very slow in learning some particular les- 
son. Possibly they do not like the study, or are put out with 
the professor. There can be no saying to them: “Come! This 
must be done. We will work at it right along till it is fin- 
ished.” They know that at the end of a certain time they must 
pass from this study and this teacher, and that he cannot keep 
them. 

It does not take long for some pupils under this system to 
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become most accomplished time killers, for many of the expe- 
dients with which the teacher usually fights this fault are 
taken from him by the inexorable machine. 

The better preparation for recitations, the more voluntary 
and less forced school-work, the better progress claimed for 
this system, I have failed to find. Neither have I been able to 
see that any benefit to the pupil has come from the fact that 
the teacher “is also enabled to better diagnose the psycho- 
logical phenomena of the child’s mind.” In this case, as many 
others, treatment is more necessary than diagnosis. 

Were our pupils as well trained to study as students in col- 
leges usually are; were our studies of such a nature that 
pupils would spend more time in preparation than in recita- 
tion; in other words, were our schools much higher and our 
pupils more mature than they are, the system of depart. 
ments taught by professors of great special knowledge might 
do more for them than good teachers could in classes. But 
as things are, with pupils who need a great amount of indi- 
vidual attention, who are only just forming habits of independ- 
ent study, and who frequently have enough of the boy and 
girl left in them to kill time, this system is not the best one. 

I do not say that much good work cannot be done in depart - 
ments, but I do say that it greatly increases the difference be- 
tween the brightest and poorest pupils, and that, too, not by 
making greater progress with the brightest ; that it destroys, 
or at least greatly lessens, the teacher's individual knowledge 
of each pupil; that it wastes time; and that it is hard on the 
conscientious teacher, who teaches for the pupil’s good, and 
not for show. For these reasons, after observing it closely for 
months, I abandoned it, and the subsequent progress of 
pupils, especially of dull pupils who had been under it, con- 
vinces me that I acted wisely. 

FRANCIS DEVEREUX CLARKE, M. A., 
Superintendent of the Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 


TEACHING DRAWING TO THE DEAF. 


Tuoroves training in drawing for deaf-mutes seems to me 
of such paramount importance that I venture to offer a few 
suggestions. 

The individual good and development of each pupil should 
be the aim of all education. That drawing should form an 
essential feature in this education is no longer denied. The 
world, though a silent world to the deaf, is yet full of interest 
and beauty for them. The education of the eye to appreciate 
this beauty of form and glory of color that surrounds them 
is all important, while the power to express some of it on paper 
or canvas must ever prove a resource and pleasure. 

Beyond this lies the utility of the education in developing 
their powers of perception, as an aid in the understanding of 
language and of its application to their different trades. Ex- 
perience teaches us that this training must be simplified to 
meet their needs, and a teacher accustomed to hearing pupils 
usually finds a change of method necessary. It is useless to 
burden the deaf with directions that they cannot understand, 
hence our teaching must be mainly through the eye. My own 
aim has been to teach them first to see correctly, to think, and 
then, thoroughly understanding an object in all its bearings, 
to copy it. 

We usually find in our classes—in fact, often in one class— 
three grades of pupils: those who, if they have not real genius, 
have that gracious power of persistence and application that 
is apt to bring success; second, the ordinary pupil who is 
bright enough, but lacks perseverance; third, the very dull. 
It is evident that the same line of training cannot be success- 
fully pursued with all, hence the duties of an art teacher in a 
large institution are manifold. The ability to direct several 
lines of work at once, at the same time keeping up the interest 
of each pupil in his or her particular task, is a necessity. 

Drawing anything and everything, writing the names of 
the objects drawn, and again drawing them from memory 
should, I think, be an essential feature of their training. This 
drawing from memory I insist upon from the very first 
lesson, where a block two by three inches is their first ob- 
ject study. At this time they are taught what “straight” 
and “ vertical” or “up and down” lines are. Some pupils ut- 
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terly fail in their first attempts, and for these I have found it 
important to draw upon the board a line at a time for them 
to copy. When these lines finally take the form of simple 
objects they are delighted and try to excel. I have found 
the straws and tablets useful for these pupils, having them 
simply trace the different forms and then try to reproduce 
them from memory on the board. 

Of course some of the dullest never amount to much, ex- 
cept that they are wakened into brighter intellectual life ; 
others develop, in time doing very fair work. One of our by 
no means brightest pupils, in her second year, is able to draw 
illustrations on the board for the use of her class; and her 
teacher assures me that she is a great aid. 

I use but the simple measurement of the pencil extended 
perpendicularly and horizontally, and find this sufficient for 
them, even to the drawing of interior and exterior views of 
buildings, drawing from nature, and from the cast. As soon 
as they take up curved line objects it is begun. A cup or 
similar object is held in front of each pupil; they are told to 
measure the round, then, as it is slowly turned from them, 
they measure it until it changes to an oval. It is then placed 
on the floor and slowly lifted until they can see the bottom. 
This is done many times, until it is placed on a table for them 
to copy. So many views are taken, and each repeated from 
memory, that it furnishes work for two or three lessons. 
There are side views, reversed views, and, in fact, every view 
that is possible. When they are through they understand 
something about drawing such objects. 

When I find it impossible for a pupil to draw a simple ob- 
ject correctly, I give him a similar one, in the flat, to copy. 
A certain amount of copying is necessary, especially where 
they have never seen many pictures; and it is also helpful to 
them to notice the manner in which artists work. When pupils 
are shown a group of homely objects so beautifully rendered 
as to make a picture, and it is explained to them that it is an 
artist’s work, they are more willing to try to excel in the same 
line. Our art journals furnish many excellent illustrations 
which are a great help, especially if the teacher will take time 
to explain them. As we must teach the deaf mainly by mak- 
ing them see correctly, many of these pictures will help in 
teaching them perspective. Give them a tree or group of trees 
to copy, then select a similar group out of doors, having them 
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study it well, if necessary, through the small framed glass in 
use for such purposes. Let them then take all the bearings 
on their pencils and they will usually make a very fair picture. 

In copying from the flat I always make them lay their pen- 
cils on the copy horizontally and vertically, carefully noting 
what objects strike those lines. They soon learn to see and 
measure by the eye in straight and vertical lines. As an exer- 
cise it is sometimes well to give them a circle, a square, or a 
triangle, and with that as a basis let them either think of or 
hunt up as many objects as they can that are based upon these 
shapes. Drawing from dictation—that is, spelling the names 
of objects without giving the signs —and then requiring a draw- 
ing without anything to copy is useful in many ways. 

The green leaves used with wax flowers are helpful, and 
with the use of a string for waved lines, or the straws for 
angles, the children soon learn something of design. 

Ornamental or simple household objects, toys of every kind, 
artificial flowers (when we cannot get them fresh), in fact 
everything we can find, is made available. If a torchlight pro- 
cession or some other pageant is witnessed, the children are 
encouraged to tell of it in drawings. Of course these are 
crude, but the pupils have been made to think. 

If we remember that in our art departments we can only 
give our pupils a good foundation to build upon, and not ex- 
pect to turn out finished artists or artisans in the applied arts, 
we shall have ample time for this slow but thorough training. 
We have, however, some advanced pupils who are doing very 
good work from the cast; and in one or two instances the 
drawings with pen and ink have been remarkably good. 

In color work we have as yet done but little, and that partly 
still-life studies. We hope, however, that some of our pupils 
with later training may be able, as one or two are now, to 
make a livelihood from working up crayon portraits, and 
others who are attempting life studies may develop into 
artists. It seems to me that were it not for the attendant ex- 
pense in the instruction the decorating of china would be a 
good trade for our girls. Those pupils without any original 
talent may find pleasure in copying in color or black and white 
the many beautiful studies that can now be obtained and 
are thus furnished with a resource and added pleasure. 

I have never found any one system of drawing that I could 
use, but where I find an available idea I do not hesitate to 
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adopt it. We are in the fourth year of this branch of instruc- 
tion in the Missouri School, and the improvement in our 
pupils has been marked. 
E. M. R. TAYLOR, 
Art Instructor in the Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 


SOCIETY AS I HAVE FOUND IT. 


So muc# has been written about the “ restoration of the deaf 
to society,” it has occurred to me that a few words about the 
other side—the attitude of society towards the deaf—might 
not come amiss. 

I speak from the standpoint of a business woman, a deaf 
woman, orally taught, living in lodgings in one of the large 
cities, and dependent entirely upon my own resources. 

Editors, publishers, and business men, trades people, society 
women, and pupils, one and all, I am obliged to meet, day 
after day, to parley with, bargain, entertain, or teach, as the 
case may be. 

Only an average lip-reader—not one of the “ Lake George 
experts "—it is often necessary to ask repetition. But I find 
it constantly happening when I have had to say, “I do not 
hear; please write,” that they look up with sudden interest 
and repeat slowly and distinctly by word of mouth. Then 
they tell me of some friend of theirs who has been to an oral 
school, with whom they are accustomed to converse. 

In other cases it may be that the conversation runs atong 
smoothly with mutual understanding, but the voice betrays 
to one familiar with the deaf, and presently I find my com- 
panion gliding into more distinct utterance, though no verbal 
mention is made of the deafness. 

Once I made a long journey to the coast and, on alighting 
from the train at the bit of a station, found a stage-coach and 
big, burly driver. His heels reposed on the dasher, and he 
was calmly smoking a cigar. To him I addressed a question 
in my best English, but failed to catch the reply. Immedi- 
ately the boots came down, the cigar disappeared, and a Har- 
vard professor could not have enunciated more carefully or 
distinctly than did this man during our drive of several miles 
over the sand dunes. 

The graduates of oral schools, scattered over the country, 
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are all, in their way, teaching the hearing class, establishing 
communication, and giving them broader and clearer views of 
the deaf. I have no desire to draw rose-colored pictures, or 
give the impression that deafness makes no difference. It 
does and must, as the loss of a limb makes a cripple. So we 
must hobble. But I do testify to the unfailing kindness and 
courtesy, the readiness to receive as one of them, and give a 
lift over the hard places evinced by society in general. Indi- 
viduality may have much to do with success. A stupid per- 
son is just as tiresome with all his faculties as without. 

We must not expect our hearing friends to carry on the en- 
tire conversation, and be satisfied with our “Ah, yes” and 
*No’s” sandwiched in between. We must be ready to add 
our quota when the moment comes. It is this, not our deaf- 
ness, that is the cause of failure in the majority of cases. We 
must reach out and take, and give back measure for measure. 
Society does not shun the deaf because of their lack of hear- 
ing, but because we do not keep up our end of the line. 


LILLIAN G. SMITH, 
Boston, Mass. 


MEMORIZING AND ITS EFFECTS. 


“Savor par coeur n’est pas savoir” is as true to-day as it 
was when Montaigne wrote it, more than three centuries ago. 
We are not to suppose that he meant that it was impossible to 
both know and know by heart, but rather, as doubtless every 
teacher has found in his own experience, that knowing and 
knowing by heart are two different and independent things, 
and that the one form of knowledge may, and often does, exist 
without the other. As to the uselessness of compelling a child 
to commit to memory expressions which he cannot understand, 
I have nothing to say; but the question has often arisen in 
my mind, in the course of my experience, whether the practice 
of memorizing, so universally employed in schools for the deaf, 
is productive of the desired results, or, in fact, any results 
sufficient to justify it. 

In the schools for the deaf which I have visited nearly all 
the language with which the pupils come in contact—the sen- 
tences spoken in the class-room as well as the lessons from the 
text-book—is committed to memory, and I have even been 
present at an examination upon a year’s work where the ques- 
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tions were answered by all the pupils in the same words. This 
implies that a large proportion of the time given to study and 
an equally large proportion of the child’s energy are devoted 
to memorizing. The question is, Is the benefit sufficient to 
pay the cost? 

I am told that the object of all this memorizing is, first, to 
train the memory; secondly and chiefly, to give the child 
command of language. That it accomplishes the first result 
no one can doubt. The ease with which children acquire skill 
in memorizing is indeed marvellous, and I have seen many 
classes which could commit to memory a passage from the 
class-room conversations or from the text-book in an incredi- 
bly short time, and recite it with phonographiec accuracy. But 
it is a question worth considering, how much attention ought 
to be devoted to memory training. Memory is the lowest 
function of the mind, is the most easily cultivated, and yields 
results which can be most readily tested. It is, moreover, the 
only mental function which can be compelled when interest 
fails. It is on these accounts that a teacher is constantly 
tempted to make memory the criterion of attainment in his 
class, and to devote himself to its development, putting his 
work where it will make the greatest showing, to the sacrifice 
of other and higher mental faculties. In how many of our 
schools are pupils estimated, not by what they are able to do, 
but what they remember! 

I have often been asked why it is that the deaf have no rea- 
soning powers, why they are unable to follow a simple logical 
process or to deduce a simple mathematical conclusion. My 
reply has invariably been that the fault is not with the deaf, 
but with their education. We do not train the judgment and 
reasoning faculties, but only the memory. We do not teach 
the child to observe and reflect, but simply to remember. 
The result is just what might be expected. The minds of our 
pupils become mechanical. They can remember, but can make 
no use of what they remember, and they go out into the world 
and get the credit of being bereft, not only of their hearing, 
but of other and more important faculties. 

I would not underestimate the value of a trained memory, but 
I do believe that memory should keep pace with the other 
mental powers and not far exceed them. In order to accom- 
plish that result, however, it is not necessary that time and 
energy be devoted to memory training per se. Given lessons 
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in language, history, etc., which are interesting to the child, 
memory will take care of itself. Facts of history, news, or 
science, presented in an interesting manner, furnish much 
more intellectual and less mechanical discipline for the memory 
than the drudgery of committing lists of words. 

What does the practice of memorizing do towards the 
acquisition of language? The power to understand and use 
language comes from an understanding of the relation of 
words to thought. The hearing child, from its very first 
consciousness, begins to associate spoken words with ideas. 
When it begins practising the use of language it still connects 
words with ideas, and not once during the whole process of 
acquiring language (with the exception of its efforts merely 
to imitate sounds) does it ever speak except in the conscious- 
ness of the relation of language to thought. The deaf child’s 
experience in acquiring language is precisely the same except 
that the symbols of speech are not audible but visible. He 
comes to understand language by associating visible words 
with ideas; he uses language to express ideas ; the only possi- 
ble way in which he can understand language is to see it over 
and over again in connection with the thoughts which it ex- 
presses. The only way in which he can become proficient in 
its use is by trying to express his own ideas in words, placing 
them in the logical relations which he has come to recognize 
in the speech of others. Theone essential element, therefore, 
in learning to use language, is the association of words and 
thought. Accordingly we may assume that only those exer- 
cises in which thought is coupled with words will be of value 
in the acquisition of language. 

If we apply this test to the process of memorizing as em- 
ployed in our schools, we shall see just wherein it falls short. 
Compel a child to commit to memory a passage and immedi- 
ately and inevitably the memorizing becomes an end in itself. 
He will learn the sequence of words, but he will pay not the 
slightest attention to their significance. If, by mistake or 
otherwise, the sentence put before him is so constructed as to 
have no meaning whatever, or if, in his recitation, by a slip of 
the memory, he so transposes the words as to spoil the sense, 
he will always proceed as if nothing were wrong, even though 
he would be able to correct the mistakes if his attention were 
called to them. This shows plainly that he is dealing with 
words alone and not ideas. Nor is this a peculiarity of chil- 
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dren only. Try to commit to memory a passage in a foreign 
language which you may be able to understand but cannot use 
fluently, and you will find yourself doing just. what these 
children do—learning words without thinking what they mean. 
I can to-day repeat an ode of Horace the meaning of which 
(if I ever knew it) I have not thought of for years. In just 
this way a task is placed before a child involving the memori- 
zation of a certain passage, either from the class-ruom conver- 
sations or from the text-book, and immediately the passage 
becomes to him merely a succession of words, and his task 
consists in repeating those words until he is able to place them 
in proper sequence. That the pupil does not think what the 
words mean, I have observed hundreds of proofs, both as the 
result of special experiment and in the regular course of in- 
struction, and I have no doubt the experience of others in this 
regard is similar to my own. I will simply cite one instance, 
which will serve to illustrate the nature of the proofs to which 
I refer. 

It was once my duty to hear the recitations of a class in his- 
tory where the pupils were required to commit to memory 
and recite verbatim the text of the lesson (a passage of from 
four to eight lines from Monteith’s Youth’s History of the 
United States), and at the same time were expected to be able 
to answer any questions which might be asked relating thereto, 
any difficulties connected with the language having been pre- 
viously explained to them. The lesson in question included 
this passage relating to the Revolutionary War: Clinton pro- 
ceeded “up the Hudson, as far as the village of Esopus, now 
Kingston, which he burned.” Upon reciting the text, which, 
in accordance with the established custom of the school, was 
the opening exercise of the lesson, this sentence fell to the lot 
of a boy of fourteen, of more than average intelligence, who 
recited it accurately and with apparent understanding. A lit- 
tle later I was asking questions concerning the events de- 
scribed, and had just been told that Clinton went up the 
Hudson river as far as the village of Esopus, the name of 
which had since been changed to Kingston (which facts, by 
the way, I had carefully explained with the use of maps, etc., 
at the previous lesson), when I asked the boy just mentioned 
this question: “ What did Clinton do to the village?” A 
blank look came over his face, and he replied that he did not 
know. Thinking that he might be perplexed by the idio- 
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matic language of my question, I asked successively, ‘“ What 
did Clinton do when he reached Esopus?” ‘ Why did he go 
to the village of Esopus?” “Did he treat the people of the 
village kindly?” ‘Were they glad to see him?” etc., but the 
answer was always the same. It was clear that he knew noth- 
ing about it. I thereupon asked him to repeat the sentence 
he had recited at the beginning of the lesson, which he did 
accurately, as before. I then questioned him again, but still 
could get no answer. I gave him the book and told him em- 
phatically to find out what Clinton did at Esopus. He opened 
it and read, “which he burned,” and for the first time it flashed 
across him that Clinton had set fire to the village. 

Now here is a case where the language was perfectly intel- 
ligible to the pupil, and where, if he had been searching for 
information, he would have grasped the meaning immediately. 
It is quite apparent, however, that the thought underlying the 
words was of no moment to him whatever, but that his entire 
attention was fixed on placing the words in proper order. 
This is by no means an isolated instance, but one of every-day 
occurrence, and similar to many others I could mention; and 
these, in spite of the fact that I daily used every effort to em- 
phasize the supreme importance of grasping the ideas. So 
long as the necessity of memorizing the text hung over them, 
that remained the object of their study, and when they could 
repeat the words their lesson was learned. It is plain, then, 
that this practice does not fulfil the conditions necessary to 
the acquisition of language, namely, the association of words 
with ideas. 

But does not this learning of words in their proper order 
create the habit of correct speech? Habit is that function of 
the mind by which processes become easier upon repetition, 
Unquestionably, some habit is formed in the continued prac- 
tice of memorizing, but we cannot expect to find in the habit 
any element which was not a part of each individual repeated act. 
If, therefore, the pupil often performs the process of memoriz- 
ing, with little or no regard for the adaptation of language to 
idea (as is necessarily the case when under compulsion), the 
only resultant habit will be a facility in committing to memory. 
The practical adaptation of words to express ideas is another 
and entirely different process, to which the mechanical mem- 
orization of series of words has no more relation than the 
memorization of a succession of movements of the arms or 
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legs. Moreover, facility in adapting language to the expres- 
sion of ideas, or, in other words, the speech habit, can only be 
acquired by continued practice in that very process—the prac- 
tical expression of thought in words. 

So far as the conversations of the class-room are concerned, 
beyond the waste of time and energy and the danger of con- 
fusing the child as to the real aim of language, there can be 
no serious objection to requiring pupils to commit them to 
memory. But when we come to the lessons in the text-book 
there are objections, not merely negative, but positive and 
serious. We are now dealing with by far the most important 
element in the whole education of the deaf—reading. Reading 
only can give the deaf child understanding of language and 
power to use it; it only can open the door of intellectual and 
moral attainment to him, keep him in intimate touch with the 
world, put him on even footing with his more fortunate com- 
panions, and give him an opportunity to excel them. That educa- 
tion, and that only, is a success which has cultivated in a child 
the habit of reading and given him a love for it. The boy who 
graduates from school able to read and eager to do so isa 
thousand times more fortunate, even though that is his only 
attainment, than he who brings with him a few facts of history 
or science, a little manual skill, and has never found the 
pleasures of reading. Such a one’s education stops when the 
school-door closes behind him, and the rest of his life is, intel- 
lectually, almost a blank. 

Most of the pupils’ reading which comes under the teacher's 
supervision is connected with the exercises of the class, and 
a large part of it is comprised in the lessons which are assigned 
in the text-book. It is from these lessons, therefore, I think 
I may fairly say, that the child is to get his first incentive to 
become a reader. Here he is to acquire a taste for reading or 
an aversion to it which he will probably neveroutgrow. This, 
then, is in many respects the most important period in his 
whole education, and upon it depend the issues of his whole 
life. The importance of giving the child a right start in read- 
ing cannot be overestimated. 

The first thing necessary to the accomplishment of this end 
is that the pupil be brought to see immediately the idea 
through the words which express it. His attention must be 
directed away from the language as much as possible and con- 
centrated upon the thought. He must understand from the 
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beginning that his only aim is to get at the meaning, and that 
when that is accomplished, and only then, his lesson is learned. 
To compel him to commit the words to memory is to establish 
a false aim—to distract his attention from the sense and fix 
it upon the words. 

I think we should be surprised if we knew how many of 
our pupils are ignorant of the very purpose of language—that 
it is a means for conveying thought. To them it is only 
something to be learned. And the reason of this is that we 
teach them, not language, but words. We begin by trying to 
explain and define words (often when the child is more con- 
fused by the definition than by the word defined); all through 
his course we are directing his attention to words in their vari- 
ous moods and cases ; and the legitimate end of all this comes 
when, by compelling him to memorize the language he reads, 
we teach him that the true object of reading is words. 

Finally, if the child is to become an habitual reader, his ef- 
forts, from the first, must be pleasurable. To this end there 
must be no drudgery connected with his reading, and the 
subject matter must be interesting to him. As to the dispo- 
sition to be made of uninteresting subjects and text-books, 
there is but one thing to do—drop them out of the course. 
In schools where the studies are pursued mainly for the help 
they afford to the acquisition of language, I can see no pos- 
sible excuse for studying any subject or using any text-book 
which cannot be made interesting and attractive to the pupils. 
Nor are those books which treat of the various subjects in the 
briefest and barest form the most desirable for our use. In- 
cidents are often more interesting and consequently more 
profitable than the main facts, and the ideal books for use in 
schools for the deaf are those which digress enough to include, 
in addition to the main facts, many interesting incidents con- 
nected therewith. 

Moreover, the ideal lesson is by no means one of six or 
eight lines, such as could be committed to memory, but rather 
one of a page or several pages, which could elicit the pupil’s 
interest and hold it to the end. Printed words are not only 
the best but they are the only substitute to the deaf child for 
the continuous flow of speech which the hearing child listens 
to from morning till night; and if the deaf boy once becomes 
a lover of reading, there is no reason why he should not sur- 
pass his hearing companions in the understanding and use of 
language. 
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But if the lesson is not learned until the drudgery of mem- 
orizing it has been undergone, it makes little difference whether 
the book be interesting or otherwise. Grimm’s Fairy,Tales 
could serve no better purpose than Kant’s Critique of the 
Pure Reason. Both books contain words, and such lessons 
could be learned from one as well as the other. No child can 
take pleasure in committing to memory lists of words. He 
can be made to do it by hope of reward or fear of punish- 
ment, but surely he will never do it for the love of it. We 
can compel him to memorize, but the only result will be to 
create in him an aversion to reading and cut him off from all 
knowledge of its pleasures. 

THOMAS ARTHUR HUMASON, M. A., Pu. D., 
of the Wright-Humason Oral School, New York, N. Y. 


THE SUPPRESSION OF SIGNS BY FORCE. 


Tracuers of the deaf are nothing if not members of “the 
true church militant.” With the exception of our frequent 
appeals to the press, no feature of this modern crusade 
against signs is more amusing than the placid manner in which 
the elemental fact is ignored, that, so long as the world stands, 
a deaf child will make signs. As the President of the Ameri- 
can Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf so well puts it: “‘ When it comes to pass that a fish will 
not swim in the water, and that a bird will not fly in the air, 
then a deaf-mute or deaf-mutes will not make gestures if they 
have an opportunity.” The only good Indian, it has been said, 
is a dead Indian; so the only deaf-mute who does not make 
signs is a dead deaf-mute. Abolish the gesture language to- 
day, and, so surely as one deaf person remains above ground, 
another and, perhaps, more copious gesture language will take 
its place to-morrow. 

A few years ago I enjoyed the privilege of visiting almost 
daily for some months one of the best, if not one of the largest, 
oral schools in Germany. The lip-reading was wonderfully 
good, far surpassing anything I have ever seen in this country. 
Signs were rigidly prohibited both in school and upon the 
play-ground, and I was so persistently exhibited to the pupils 
as a worthy but misguided person from those heathen lands 
across the sea “where they still use signs” that I actually 
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began to feel, under that pitying, childish scrutiny, very much 
as, if endowed with consciousness, the antiquated first locomo- 
tive at the National Museum must feel when contrasted by 
curious visitors with modern means of locomotion. 

Only once did I see a sign used in the presence of an officer 
or teacher. In fact, properly speaking, I did not see it that 
time, since my attention was first attracted by a boy (a poor, 
chuckle-headed, stupid, lumbering boy, who might have learned 
something under more flexible methods) spinning across the 
room, dizzy from a resounding cuff upon the ear. Not yet 
being familiar, as I afterwards became, with the vigorous 
character of German discipline, my face probably betrayed 
surprise, for a little fellow near me whispered in an awe-struck 
tone: “ He made a sign!” 

I attended the “ Prifung,” or closing exhibition. All the 
magnates of the city were present. The speech was excellent, 
and the lip-reading nearly perfect —the children comprehend- 
ing, without apparent effort, the speech of strangers, as well 
as that of their teachers, and of each other. Two hours later 
I happened to be at the railroad station waiting for a delayed 
train which was to take about twenty of my little deaf friends 
to their homes. No teacher or officer was present. They 
were either alone or accompanied by their parents or other 
relatives. Judge of my surprise when, instead of speaking, I 
saw these same children, who two hours before had astonished 
me by their marvelous lip-reading, conversing together in ani- 
mated signs—signs, too, with which every child was evidently 
familiar—making gestures, not only to each other, but, in 
many cases, to their parents, who responded in the same man- 
ner. One father wished to take a later train because an aunt 
or a cousin (I did not grasp the relationship) had not yet re- 
turned from a shopping expedition, and suggested to his son— 
one of the best lip-readers in the school—that they should 
wait until after dinner before going to their home—a propo- 
sition which at first did not appear to meet the young man's 
views, but to which he finally agreed. The greater part of 
this dialogue was carried on in signs, which I easily followed. 

“Some of ’em can talk, can’t they?” inquired a prominent 
merchant of a town containing a large oral school. “‘ When 
they come in the store together they always make signs.” 

**T will not come to your college, because I hate signs,” said 
a young lady graduate of another oral school; then turned to 
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her sister and for ten minutes carried on a discussion upon 
another subject, using, to enforce her arguments, many more 
gestures than words. 

Now, all this sort of thing—these straws that show which 
way the wind blows—detracts nothing from the inestimable 
value of speech and lip-reading; it simply shows that signs 
can never be eradicated and that their attempted suppression 
by force leads to deceit, hypocrisy, and the consequent under- 
mining of moral character. 

Another amusing but more incomprehensible thing is the 
persistent manner in which the judgment of the atlult edu- 
cated deaf upon this question is disregarded. Mr. Lowell 
has written of “A Certain Condescension in Foreigners.” 
There is, or appears to be, in their relation to the deaf, a cer- 
tain condescension in oralists which must, one would think, 
be somewhat galling to a proud-spirited educated deaf person. 
A man capable of appreciating Homer, Dante, Goethe, and 
Moliére in the original can hardly enjoy having a distinguished 
oralist descend to his level by employing the “ I-saw-four- 
hundred-soldiers-they marched-nicely ” style of conversation. 

Now, the verdict of the great majority of the adult educated 
deaf, expressed both individually and through collective or- 
ganizations, is overwhelmingly in favor of the Combined Sys- 
tem of instruction. 

That many of these persons were educated under “the old” 
system, as our friends, the oralists, are fond of calling it, is no 
argument against the correctness of their judgment. On the 
contrary, observing the brilliant success claimed for oralism, 
they, of all people, would naturally be most eager to secure 
for others—in many cases for their own children—this great 
blessing which they themselves have missed, for the points in 
which our own early training was deficient are always those on 
which we most rigidly insist when called upon to educate 
children ourselves. The mother whose childhood knew only 
work and repression becomes absurdly indulgent to her own 
offspring, while the spoiled child often turns out a model 
parent, whose family discipline would satisfy Hannah More 
herself. 

One of the minor objections brought against signs (an ob- 
jection hardly worth noticing except for its falsity and inces- 
sant repetition) is that they are unpleasant to hearing 
obseryers. ‘ You look like monkeys when you make signs ;” 
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“People will laugh at you if you make signs,” are often 
among the earliest sentences which an orally taught deaf 
child learns to read from the lips of his teacher. 

Was any manual teacher ever known to say to his pupils, 
“Your voice is like the voice of a wild beast. It sets people’s 
teeth on edge to hear you. Do not speak.” Yet, considering 
the fact that two-thirds of the deaf people the child will ever 
meet use signs, the latter counsel would be quite as kind and 
Christian as the former, to say nothing of the fact that its 
statements sometimes possess the merit of being sadly true, 
while the former is wholly false. 

Persons who make signs do not look like monkeys, and hear- 
ing people never laugh at them. The voices of the deaf are 
often exceedingly disagreeable. The “ We do not find them 
especially so ” of oralist teachers reminds one of the aggrieved 
“Tdo not feel cold” of a landlady, fresh from the kitchen 
range, when petitioned to send up more heat from the furnace. 
As statements of fact both assertions are probably true, but 
considered as arguments they are not weighty. 

The relation of signs to the English language is a graver 
question. That the English of many a class has been ruined 
by an abuse of signs-—that they are occasionally used as a 
cloak to cover the teacher’s laziness—cannot be denied any 
more than can the fact that scores of children of fair mental 
ability but weak imitative powers are constantly sacrificed to 
articulation. Not long since, indeed, a case came to my 
knowledge of a boy held back two years from promotion 
(though fully prepared for it in other respects) because of his 
inability to acquire certain consonant sounds. Every teacher, 
whether acknowledging the fact or not, uses signs with be- 
ginners, and with older pupils they are often, as that eminent 
oralist, Moritz Hill, asserts, ‘‘a most efficacious means of as 
sisting even pupils in the higher degrees of school training, 
giving light, warmth, and animation to spoken language, which, 
for some time after its introduction, continues dull and insipid ;” 
but, in spite of all this, I am inclined to think we only weaken 
our argument in their favor when we insist upon, or even allow, 
to any great extent, their habitual use in the school-room. 

Nor does this position imply, as has been asserted, any de- 
nial of what some of us believe—that signs, properly used, are 
of the utmost intellectual importance ; it is simply in line with 
the great educational movement of the day in favor of teach- 
ing modern languages by the natural method. 
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Just here the question is sure to arise, ‘If deaf children 
are to be taught English by the natural method, why not 
make them depend wholly upon that language outside as well 
as inside the school-room, prohibiting signs altogether ? ” 

To which we might reply, First, because in a public school 
this is impossible, legislatures nowhere, as yet, outside of 
Altruria, being found liberal enough to furnish a private 
teacher for every deaf child in the State; and, secondly, be- 
vause of the mental strain involved. 

The brain—that mysterious “ central office” of the nervous 
system—of a growing child is not, as many ignorant teachers 
seem to think, an instrument to be handled like brass and 
iron. Every mental effort, however slight, means a corre- 
sponding loss of nerve force. The acquisition of a language 
through the eye is, perhaps, the most wonderful, as well as 
the greatest and most sustained, intellectual effort made upon 
this earth. 

No matter how fluently he may use and understand its 
language, every student who has ever lived in a foreign 
country knows well what a blessed sense of ease it brings— 
what a change-from-tight-boots-to-old-slippers feeling it is—to 
drop down once more into the use of his native speech. The 
tired muscles seem to relax, the tingling nerves take a holiday. 
There is no longer anxious thought as to the form, no more 
groping in the dark, no inward temptation to. suppress the 
idea altogether rather than take the trouble to clothe it in 
fitting words, but, naturally and easily as water seeks its level, 
so thought finds expression in one’s mother-tongue. 

Now, I believe something very like this is experienced by 
our little children when, wearied with five hours’ continuous 
mental effort, they exchange the school for the play-room. 
They need the relaxation which they find in a free, untram- 
melled use of signs. 

‘“Make English their mother-tongue.” You cannot do it. 
As has been said before, so long as the world stands, a sign- 
language of some sort will be the mother-tongue of a deaf 
child. All the talk about his “ absorbing” language as a hear- 
ing child does is simply rubbish. Neither the eye nor any 
other organ can ever fully take the place of nature's main ave- 
nue of communication—the ear. To cite the case of Helen 
Keller—a prodigy whose wonderful memory astonishes the 
whole world of linguists, as did the performances of Blind Tom 
the world of musicians—proves nothing. 
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A third reason for not prohibiting signs outside of school is 
their inestimable value as a means of mental development. 
The human mind may accomplish much in solitude, but, since 
history began, it is the testimony of the race that a free inter- 
change of ideas with one’s fellows of all ages and ranks is 
necessary to the highest mental culture. 

That this interchange of ideas must be through the medium 
of a language which requires no conscious brain effort goes 
without saying. The sign-language, and the sign-language 
alone, fulfils for deaf children this fundamental condition—this 
first requisite of mental development. I go into the play-room 
of a school under the Combined System, and what do I find 
going on? “Gossip.” Yes; plenty of it, but not more, and 
of a much less bitter character, than I find in the parlors de- 
voted to the use of the hearing teachers of the same institu- 
tion ; not more than I find at a church sociable or on the piazza 
of any summer hotel. Here in one corner is a twelve-year-old 
girl from Montana describing ranch life to another little girl, 
who has never been beyond the swamps of Delaware and whose 
eyes grow wide with astonishment as her imagination pictures 
the lofty, snow-covered mountains, the Indians, the wild-cats, 
the bareback-riding of cow-boys, and other wonders which 
her friend, romancing a little, I fear, after the manner of trav- 
ellers, vividly sets before her. In another cornera group of 
little girls is conducting the funeral of a doll, lately deceased 
after undergoing a painful surgical operation. The minister, 
the choir, the weeping mourners, and all the paraphernalia of 
woe are correctly represented. Imagine deaf children carry- 
ing on such a play through speech-reading, postponing the 
burial until every movement had been comprehended from the 
lips, glancing uneasily toward the attendant monitress with 
her little book in which every involuntary sign is to be marked 
and for which they will surely receive future punishment! 
‘“‘ They do not need to play such foolish games.” No; perhaps 
not. Possibly they never “need” to do anything but sit bolt 
upright in a row, with their arms folded, contemplating our 
ancient mouths while we make to them (for, when all is said 
and done, lip-reading is only sign-reading, after all) the small- 
est, most difficult signs on record; but, you see, unfortunately, 
they are children, and even pure oratism cannot quite stifle the 
vitality of youth. 
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Why, as a means of cultivating the imagination alone—that 
faculty on which all successful language-work so largely de- 
pends—signs should find an honored place in every school. 
But to return to the play-room. Here is our good girl of the 
school trying to make peace between two youthful combat- 
ants, whose faces indicate that they echo the words of the 
Psalmist, “I thank the Lord, who teacheth my hands to war 
and my fingers to fight.” As she shows them the error of 
their ways, prudently invoking a coming judgment of powers 
both spiritual and temporal, the anger dies away and they are 
soon playing happily together again. ’ 

Two of the older girls are discussing an historical lecture 
of the night before. I catch the names of Elizabeth and 
Leicester, and am pleaded with to give my allegiance to that 
queen of school-girl hearts, Mary Stuart. Others, exchanging 
merry banter, are picking out a new pattern in fancy-work. 
And so it goes on, quiet mental recreation taking the place of 
school-room strain and effort—the very thing, as any psycholo- 
gist or good medical authority would agree, which our chil- 
dren need to fit them for their next period of intellectual 
work 

Just a word here, however, lest what bas been said may 
seem to discourage voluntary outside practice in spelled, 
written, or spoken language on the part of our pupils and 
those with whom they are brought into daily contact—a sin of 
which I would not knowingly be guilty. On the contrary, 
while allowing them perfect freedom among themselves in the 
outside use of signs, it should be our constant aim to give our 
children such an enthusiasm for and command of English 
that finger-spelling, writing, and speech may soon become 
easy and habitual modes of communication... To spell, write 
or speak to them ourselves whenever and wherever we meet 
them, to afford them all possible practice, should be con- 
sidered a most binding and sacred duty. Nay, more; we 
should create occasions for the use and practice of the English 
language. We should preach the gospel of manual spelling 
in season and out of season, and should remonstrate, even 
at the risk of breaking a personal friendship, with those 
teachers and officers who, criminally lazy and careless, 
respond in signs when addressed by their pupils outside of 
school. If, however, in our school-work we make our children 
feel, as we ought to make them feel it, as our highest and 
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most imperative duty demands that we should make them 
feel it, the importance of written, spelled, or spoken language, 
little harm and much good will come from allowing them a 
free use of signs among themselves in their recreation hours. 

Sign lectures, sermons, debates, amateur theatricals, etc., all 
aid in awakening thought and increasing wonderfully a deaf 
child’s stock of ideas. 

The mention of these things suggests another most important 
office of signs—their value as a means of social enjoyment and 
their consequent relation to the personal happiness of the deaf. 
It is quite unnecessary to excite or distress ourselves over the 
effort of oralists to segregate their graduates, since nearly 
always human nature, like the Atlantic Ocean in the case of Mrs. 
Partington, is too strong for them, as may be proved by daily 
observation, a reference to the membership-roll of deaf-mute 
societies, marriage statistics, and the like; but imagine for a 
moment that experiment successful, and yourself its unlucky 
victim ! 

The following extracts are from answers received to this 
request: ‘ Please write for me your experience when in the 
society of a hearing company as compared with your experience 
when in society with the deaf.” In every case the person in- 
terrogated was above the average in intelligence, a good talker, 
and in several cases a remarkable lip-reader. 

The subject is so near my heart that I hardly like to handle it—all the 
more because I may seem disloyal to some of my best friends. When 
alone with a hearing person I have usually little difficulty, little discom- 
fort. We find some way to converse and are fairly in touch with one 
another, but when a third hearing person appears the charm is snapped. 
I do not feel so free to express myself, and I find the two hearing per- 
sons are irresistibly attracted to each other, and they do not think it 
worth while to tell me what they say, or they find repetition wearisome, 
finally forgetting me altogether. 

One evening I was forced to sit and watch a performance on the 
piano—not a soul speaking to me or offering me a book or album of 
views to look at. It was useless for me to try and repeat poetry or 
recall old songs or indulge in ‘‘ noble thoughts ”—my heartache was too 
great, my personal discomfort, in a stiff-backed chair, too keenly felt, 
and I had to wrestle with the tears that wanted to fall. . . . With 
the deaf, on the contrary, all embarrassment disappears. I never think 
of myself as unfortunate among them. . . . Iam coming to believe 


the situation is hopeless —there 7s no such thing asa restoration to society, 


even for orally taught pupils.” 


The following is the answer of an orally taught young lady 
whose only instructor has been, until recently, her own cul- 
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tured mother, and whose ability to read the lips I have seldom 
seen equalled : 

In reply to your question I will state that there is scarcely any differ- 
ence whatever between the two. I must, however, acknowledge myself 
greatly indebted to the sign-language for various reasons, and, as it is 
now being claimed that close association with the deaf in Combined 
System schools greatly impairs one’s progress orally, I, who until a year 
or two ago did not fully understand the difference between the two, 
declare the above statement to be untrue. Let the signs remain.” 


Another writes : 

I lost my hearing between the ages of fifteen and sixteen. I naturally 
prefer to be with hearing people, although their apparent ‘pity often 
makes me feel badly. With the deaf, however, I am perfectly at ease, 
contented, and happy, for they are similarly afflicted. 

A very bright young man says: 

I am seldom lonesome or homesick among strangers away from home. 
There I depend upon myself solely for carrying on conversation with the 
hearing; no interpreter to make me feel my dependence upon him for 
aid — so obnoxious to my love for independence. 

At home with my own folks it does not work so well. Company comes 
to our house; there is lively talking going on in the parlor or the dining- 
room, with frequent bursts of laughter. *‘ What is up?’ I ask M. or H. 
A few words in reply—a skeleton of the current topics, and occasionally 
the full text of what has been said. I get tired trying to bear it patiently ; 
soon I am somewhere else, with a book or a piece of work. My folks 
are very kind to me and thoughtful of my wants, and I ought to be per- 
fectly satisfied with my home life; but something is lacking that cannot 
well be supplied—easy, unimpaired communication with the world of 
thought. 

A hearing person condemned to a week of solitude becomes 
low-spirited and morose—sinks into a low state of mind, from 
which he is able to rouse himself only by going out into the 
world and mingling with his fellows. Yet there are zealous 
“reformers”? who would practically condemn bright, eager 
young men and women to a whole lifetime of solitude rather 
than risk the contamination of signs, actually counselling these 
generous young people to avoid other deaf persons as they 
would avoid a leper! What, one would like to ask (a Chris- 
tian could hardly care to see it), must be the moral result of 
such a doctrine carried to its ultimate conclusion? But under 
the new dispensation, said to be, like the millennium, so near 
at hand, moral training, perhaps, is no longer to count as a 
factor in the education of the deaf, since, in a recent article 
entitled ‘“ Oral Methods Sufficient,” the author, speaking of 
the graduates of oral schools, concludes his essay with the 
following paragraph (the italics are mine): 

Their interests are those of the hearing, with whom they enter into 
competition for wealth and honors. Nothing more could be desired. 
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The object of their education has been attained, and no true friend of 
the deaf could wish it otherwise. For when this is attained the object of 
the education of the deaf is complete. 

And is this all? Having fitted our boys and girls to pro- 
vide for their material wants by “ competition ” with their hear- 
ing brothers and sisters, do we indeed feel that “ nothing more 
is to be desired”? Does “success” in the different vocations 
of life prove that “the object of their education has been at- 
tained”? Is the spirit of the last half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury so far removed from that of the first half that these words 
of our pioneer, Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, find no echo in 
our hearts to-day ? 

The peculiarities of their mind and character should be the constant 
study of those whose beneficent calling it is to elevate them in the scale 
of intellectual, social, and moral existence; to fit them for usefulness 
and respectability in this life and for happiness in that which is to come. 

And again : 

I want to prove in this school, what men of business are not wont to 
believe, that a sense of responsibility to God and of devotion to the cause 
of Jesus Christ can lead men to nobler plans of conduct than all that is 
falsely called honor by this world. 

SARAH H. PORTER, 
Instructor in the Kendall School, Washington, D. C. 


PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY: SOME LESSONS ON THE 
UNITED STATES. 

In the following article I have endeavored to show, in a 
brief way, a line of work in connection with primary geography. 
I have found this work practical and successful beyond my 
expectation. It is a well-known fact that primary books on 
geography, as a rule,are made up of questions and answers. 
They are usually in the fewest words possible, and verbs are 
frequently left out. Such books are placed in the hands of 
young pupils, just at a time when the teacher is exerting him 
self to have his pupils use complete sentences and do con- 
nected work in language. To adhere strictly to such a book 
is practically to shut the pupils off from connected language, 
as far as this particular study is concerned. The work which 
I have been doing is not designed to take the place of the 
book, but to supplement it and develop language. 

Charts similar to the one shown in this article were procured 
from the Institution printing-office, and filled in by the pupils. 
I have selected the chart of the Southern States as a sample 
of such work : 
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I have found these charts highly useful in placing before 
pupils, in a simple and compact form, the prominent and 
essential facts connected with each State. The different places 
mentioned in the chart are talked about and their location 
shown on a large map untilapparently well fixed. As soon as 
the charts have been committed to memory, the States com- 
posing the group are assigned to the members of the class to 
be written up. Sometimes all write up the same State, but 
usually different ones are assigned. The following description 
was written by a pupil twelve years of age. . He has been at 
school three and one half years. 

The State assigned was Florida. The work is reproduced 
just as written during the regular recitation : 

Florida. 

Florida is one state which belongs to the southern states. It borders 
the Gulf of mexico aud the Atlantic ocean. St. John’s River is the chief 
river in Florida. It rises in east part of Florida. It flows north and 
empties into the Atlantic ocean. Tallahassee is the Capital city and 
Jacksonville is the largest city. No snow in Florida. Florida is warm 
fora year. There are no mountains in Florida. The summers are warm 
and the winters are mild. Many negroes live in Florida. Many oranges 
and lemons and other fruits grow in Florida. It is noted for its fruits 
and climate. 


This is another description of the same State under the 
same conditions as the preceding one. The pupil is fourteen 
years of age, and has been in school four and one-half years. 
Both are in school only half a day : 

Florida. 

Florida is one of the Southern States. It is an peninsula because it is 
a body of land almost surrounded by water. Many great lakes and 
rivers are in Florida No mountains are in Florida. ‘Tallahassee on no 
large or small river, is the capital of it. St. Augustine on the Atlantic 
ocean, is the oldest city of Florida and the United States. The St. 
John’s river is the chief river. It rises ir the eastern part of Florida. 
It flows north and empties into the Atlantic Ocean. The Cape Sable is 
at the southern end of Florida. Some rivers flows across Florida and 
empties into the Atlantic ocean and the Gulf of Mexico. It is bounded 
on the north by Alabama and Georgia, on the east and south by the 
Atlantic ocean, on the west by the Gulf of Mexico. It borders on the 
Gulf of Mexico and the Atlantic ocean. It is noted for its oranges. 


The book used by the pupils has the following on Florida: 


Q. What state lies south of Georgia ? 
Ans. Florida. 
Q. Find Cape Sable. Where is it ? 
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No answer given. 

Q. What river is in Florida ? 

Ans. The St. John’s. 

Q. What city is on the St. John’s near its mouth ? 

Ans. Jacksonville, the largest city in Florida. 

Q. What city on the Florida coast is the oldest town in the United 
States ? 

Ans. St. Augustine. 

Q. Name the capital of Florida? 

Ans. Tallahassee. 

Q. For what is Florida noted ? 

Ans. For its orange-groves and health-resorts. 


While there is a certain and unavoidable degree of similarity 
in the descriptions of different States, there is, at the same 
time, ample scope for the individuality and genius of each 
pupil to be developed. This kind of writing has the constant 
tendency to instil into the minds of the pupils the habit of 
accuracy of statement, and logical arrangement of ideas—a 
great desideratum with the deaf. Pupils are encouraged to 
hunt up facts from outside sources about the different States, 
and to incorporate them into their descriptions. As they pro- 
ceed along this line of work, many of them are able to elabo- 
rate their productions to such an extent that they would do 
credit to pupils of more advanced classes. Frequent repeti- 
tion helps to fix both facts and forms of language. As each 
group of States is studied, I write a description of the States 
in that group taken as a whole, endeavoring to bring in infor- 
mation additional to what the charts have, written in such 
language as I think the pupils capable of comprehending. 

These are copied into blank books and kept for occasional 
reading, as the pupils have time and inclination. 

For variety in the work, cut out maps of each State from 
some old geography—the larger the maps the better—without 
any printing if possible, and mount them on card board. 
Distribute them, from time to time, at random, and eall for 
impromptu descriptions. Pupils enjoy this, and it serves ad- 
mirably to keep them in touch with the work, and out of mis- 
chief when throzgh with other exercises. 

DWIGHT F. BANGS, 
Instructor in the Minnesota School, Faribault, Minn. 


HOW WE KEEP SPEECH. 


In the Annals for April Miss Mabel Ellery Adams, under 
the title of “*‘ How We Kept Willie’s Speech,” gives an account. 
of how, by hard, continuous, and very ingenious work—work 
that shows the teacher to have been a wonder of patience and 
kindness—the speech of a little boy seven years old, who had 
been deaf for three months when he entered school, was kept. 

This article is well written. We can follow the little fellow 
through the months at school, and the special lessons at home 
during the summer; and must admire the skill with which he 
is made to realize that in speech, lip-reading, and written lan- 
guage he still has means of communicating with his fellows, 
though it is only after much suffering that he is gradually 


tempted to use them. 

Starting with the command of language usual in bright 
hearing children, and with the ability to read readily “about 
one hundred and fifty words of print and, perhaps, ten or 
twelve of script,” and futher, mother, Marion, baby, Willie, 


door, water, upstairs, and possibly a few more words, on the 
lips, he would not talk or read aloud, and his mother re- 
ported that his speech was growing more unnatural every 
day; that he had acquired a habit of stammering, and at times 
could say almost nothing intelligibly. Such was the boy that 
was to be made into a good speaker and reader of speech. 

All teachers of the deaf who can look back on a few years 
of experience have seen many such cases as this, only it is the 
exception where friends have been wise enough to hurry them 
to school within a few months of the time when hearing was 
lost. Usually a year or two of precious time is wasted. All 
of us know Willie. Often he is much older, and a longer time 
has passed since he lost his hearing, but the same determina- 
tion not to talk, the same passionate self-pity, the same cer- 
tainty that he is afflicted as no one else ever was, is nearly 
always there. 

We teachers by the Combined System have long ago found 
the absolute necessity and exceeding difficulty of connecting the 
spoken language of such children with their written language. 
We have long ago found out that “if Willie could only read 
and write everything he can say, we might feel surer of keep- 
ing his natural speech.” Changing very slightly the words of 
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Miss Adams, on pages 112 and 113, we can exactly describe 
the method followed with such cases in Combined-System 
schools, as follows: Of course, one end in view from the be- 
ginning is the making of good speech readers, and the only 
means of accomplishing this end seems to be, paradoxical as 
it sounds, to leave speech-reading out of the work altogether 
foratime. Distress at failure to understand what was said 
during the earlier days of deafness has been so great that any 
instruction by means of the lips alone is at first impossible ; 
but after lesson added to lesson of another kind has been 
learned without difficulty, confidence in self unconsciously 
established, interest in the subject-matter of lessons awakened, 


and shyness to a large degree conquered, then, with the free 


use of speech, comes impatience at entire dependence on other 
forms of language, the desire for speech-reading, etce., ete. 

Had Miss Adams used pantomime, and had Willie been ina 
school where he could have seen other children use it, the long 
course of teacher-killing, child-harrowing, individual attempts 
at instruction, when he cried out in his anguish, “Can't you 
get one and show it to me?” “Can't you show me a picture?” 
might have been spared to Willie and his teacher. Instead 
of confining herself to what she could be sure of making him 
understand by pictures, by a gesture, or by words which were 

familiar to him, she might have gone on fearlessly, feeling sure 
that these pictures in the air would smooth over all the rough 
places. 

We do not think the end would have been very different. By 
the Combined System this Willie would have been saved some 
weeks or months of puzzling mental uncertainty and inactivity. 
The individual lessons at home, when this earnest, enthusiastic 
teacher devoted her whole time and attention to him, would 
not have been necessary. This Willie was so bright that the 
lack of the picture for which he asked made little difference 
in his progress. But suppose he had not been a bright boy ; 
suppose he had been dull and slow, and that he still had 
all of his waywardness; or, suppose that, bright as he was, it 
had been impossible for a good teacher to devote herself to 
him alone for hours at a time. 

What then ? 

Could he have got the start he did through the use of 
writing? Could everything that he said have been written 
and written until he caught the idea? 
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T must frankly say that I do not think he would have even 
made a start, and, if he had made it, his progress in the use 
of language would have been much slower than it would have 
been with pantomine judiciously used. 

A few words about some of the other Willies we have known, 
or seen, or taught, may be of interest. We have known so 
many, that we look on it as a matter of course for them to re- 
tain their speech. It would be a disgrace for any school to 
allow a child, who lost hearing at seven, and was sent to 
school in the next two years, to lose speech. Even before 
American schools paid any attention at all to oral teaching, 
children of this kind retained their speech, and to this day, 
never having had a lesson in articulation or lip-reading, still 
speak and read the lips wonderfully. It is hardly necessary 
to mention names. There are dozens of ladies and gentlemen, 
who graduated before the Clarke Institution, the Horace 
Mann School, or even Bernard Englesmann and the “ Improved 
Instruction ” of the deaf were known, who retain and daily 
use their speech. 

Coming to recent times, during the past ten years, we can 
recall too many to name. Among these, one came to school 
at fourteen, having lost her hearing about three years before. 
She had almost entirely lost her voice, and could only talk in 
a harsh whisper. She graduated four years later, and read 
her essay so as to be understood by five hundred people. 

Another entered school at ten years old, after having pined 
and mourned over his affliction for more than three years. 
He was for a few days the most miserable boy ever seen, cry- 
ing out, “Home! home! home!” in answer to every attempt 
to do or say anything to him. His first show of interest was 
in watching signs. Then he began to take part in the boys’ 
games and to make signs himself. Then he took to speaking, 
and talked all the time. He speaks now fluently, pleasantly, 
and distinctly, and makes signs well. 

I could go on and multiply instances. Suffice it to say that 
every child in this school who lost hearing after the age of five 
years, with a single exception, speaks English fluently and 
clearly. During this year we have had three boys who came 
to us almost exactly in the same state as Miss Adams’s Willie. 
All of them were miserably unhappy at first. One demanded 
every day that the superintendent begin at once the work of 
opening his ears, and at the end of three days wailed out: 


Tlow We keep Speech, 


“My mamma told mea story. This is nothing but a dummy 
school. You can’t open my ears. I want to go home.” 

The last little one began talking the second day. Inside of 
a week he was asking all sorts of questions, and experiment- 
ing to find out how far other boys could read the lips. “ What’s 
the reason he knows what I say when I ask him what his name 
is, but he don’t know when I tell him to shut one eye?” That 
is a sample of the questions he hurls at his teacher now by 
the score. He talks to everybody. With a stranger he be- 
gins with: “Can you hear?” When he is sure of that, no one 
can tell what his next question will be. It was a great encour: 
agement to him to know that a few months ago the other boys 
and girls could not write any more than he could. 

All of these little ones are happy now. They speak from 
morning to night. They can say anything they wish to say, 
and two of them can write most of what they say. The 
stimulus that started them to speaking was pantomime. The 
bridge that connected their speech with their writing was the 
so-called ** De l'Epée sign-language;” yes, “gestures.” When 
they cried out in their anguish and loneliness, “Can't you show 
me a picture?” the picture was always ready; and soon, very 
soon, the pictures won them from their loneliness and started 
them on the road to spoken English. 

Signs have finished their work with them. English, spoken 
or written, will be sufficient for them in future. Pantomime 
is left behind, as far as the hearing pupil in the grammar- 
school has left the blocks from which he learned his alphabet. 
They see signs every day, and often use them, but are as little 
injured by them as the grammar-school pupils would be by 
the blocks. 

It would be hard to tell how much suffering, how much 
groping in the dark, how much precious school-time the de- 
voted teachers of the Horace Mann School could save to their 
pupils if they would use this ready means of showing the 
longing child a picture—a living, breathing, moving picture. 
Some time, when prejudice and the following of precedent 
give place to calm investigation of this, to them, unknown aid, 
it may dawn upon them that they cannot afford to do without 
it. For the sake of their future Willies, I sincerely hope that 
time will soon come. 


FRANCIS DEVEREUX CLARKE, M. A., 
Superintendent of the Michigan School, Flint, Michigan. 


A VIEW OF OUR PRIVILEGES. 


Tue gratifying though arduous task of educating deaf-mutes 
offers in its sphere abundant resources of interest and diver- 
sion when once we have found their secret spring. That there 
are two distinct and available sides to all duties we all very 
well know, but whether we have pleasure or discomfort therein 
greatly depends on the spirit in which we begin and ultimately 
pursue them. 

My chief end in writing this article is humbly to suggest a 
line of thought and action in which considerable pleasure and 
satisfaction may be found in the work we undertake, when 
once we throw ourselves heart and soul into it, notwithstanding 
the almost overwhelming discouragements which we encounter 
at the outset in that work. 

That we may to some extent realize favorably a few of the 


privileges before us as teachers of the deaf, let us look at our 


pupils at the beginning of their school course. Every experi- 
enced worker among the deaf is acquainted with that heavy, 
dull, and vacant stare with which he is so often greeted as he 
enters his class early in a new session. Day after day brings 
before him sorrowful experiences of their terrible affliction, to- 
gether with the dire results known to follow in its train. Be- 
cause of the very inapt state of their minds, the semi-indiffer- 
ence displayed in their actions, and the great lack of affection 
which that indifference portrays, we are at once led to think 
they have lived in a half dormant state prior to their admis- 
sion to school. We readily acknowledge this is not the case 
with all, and, in so doing, mention the fact that it would be 
much less so if the parents of deaf children exercised their 
influence a little more judiciously. When we think of the bar- 
riers we have to overcome at the very outset, we cannot but 
designate the teacher’s work as specially irksome and trying, 
and needing all that is embodied in the virtues of love and 
patience. Worthy, indeed, are the Abbe Sicard’s words, * Let 
no one attempt the instruction of the deaf-mutes who cannot 
cordially embrace the motto Labor ipse voluptas.” 

To watch our pupils as they gradually emerge from their 
mental darkness, and begin to realize in their simple way the 
demands which each day brings, often leads us to regard them 


as both mysterious and exceptional in their moods and tem- 
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peraments. Having such a view of them before us, and know- 
ing that they are wholly dependent on us for development and 
culture, we at once regard our undertaking as promising 
“equal hopes and hazards.” At this early stage, just on the 
threshold of a new existence, and surrounded by an active, 
busy crowd of strangers, they constitute centres of wonder 
and amazement, and are little else than living automata. 
Here we find our first privilege and opportunity to rouse and 
stimulate them to thought and action, so as to dispel that 
vague expression from their countenances. 

It is difficult to estimate the gratification and pleasure of a 
zealous teacher when, after many weeks, sometimes months, 
of hard plodding work, he begins to see symptoms of the re 
cent inactive brains plying themselves, and of their dwarfed 
souls beginning “to live and move and have their being.” 
Truly, this is a step of advancement every teacher eagerly 
desires. From that important period in the school life of the 
pupils every day dawns with fresh light and knowledge to 
them, and they become at once tractable and interesting 
creatures. Henceforth the field is ready for the seed, and 
patience, sympathy, discretion, and ability are needed in the 
sowing, to bring forth a harvest which may bloom and blossom 
in eternity. Thus we enter on another privilege of rendering 
our children capable of scaling still higher the ladder of 
learning. 

What a knowledge of light and shade is to the painter, 
some definite idea of the state of deaf pupils is to the suc- 
cessful instructor. Being without a clear conception of the 
uneducated state of deaf children, and of their absolute 
ignorance of the simplest forms of language, we may struggle 
on with certain set phrases and realize little success whilst we 
expend every whit of magnetisia we possess ; but when once 
we have investigated and learnt something of their pitiable 
state of being we may endeavor to descend to their level for 
the time being, and cause them to feel and know that our 
hearts beat time with theirs; that our sympathies are wholly 
towards them, and that we can enter into their little world, 
and eventually prove to be something more than mere pro- 
pelling factors among them. Most assuredly as we succeed 
in doing this we “ stoop to conquer.” 

Although, as Fitch truly says, “it is not well to make be- 
lieve that a schor] is a family,” yet, because of the varied cir- 
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cumstances under which we labor in schools for the deaf, we 
must of necessity assume, to a very great extent, the com- 
prehensive duties involved in parental care, and it is when 
fulfilling these duties that the earnest and zealous teacher dis- 
covers his opportunities and enters into the fulness of his 
privileges. When once we have grasped the initiatory part of 
our work we may, by a little closer investigation, find it to be 
pregnant with higher and nobler privileges. 

When we think on the extreme blankness of their minds, 
the partial insensibility of their mental faculties, the inert 
state of their senses, all constituting the well-known /ethargia 
they exhibit when they first enter school, we are moved to 
fear and trembling lest our undertaking should prove a “ for- 
lorn hope.” However, encouragement comes to cheer us when 
we take a retrospective view of the incalculable good which 
has been accomplished during the past fifty years among deaf- 
mutes, and we are thereby stimulated to attempt even the 
highest point of excellence. Hence we should in nowise 
measure their possibilities of advancement in the light of their 
misfortune. By enumerating some few of the possibilities to 
which our pupils may advance I may more definitely show 
some of the greatest privileges every devoted instructor has 
more or less within his grasp. 

Just “as the potter has power over the clay of the same 
lump to make one vessel unto honor and another unto dis- 
honor,” so are the characters of deaf pupils in the hands of 
their teachers. To manipulate successfully the rude blocks of 
mind and matter entrusted to our care; to mould and train 
their faculties to think and reason for themselves and thus to 
discriminate between right and wrong in the various problems 
of life; slowly and patiently to lead them to know the why and 
wherefore of their daily acts; to stimulate and train them to 
self-reliance and to covet and strive for refinement and virtue, 
and, above all, to express and appreciate the sentiments of the 
human heart—to do all this is to raise them to a standard of 
thought and action equal to that of their more fortunate 
brethren, with whom they must compete in the business of 
life. But when we have accomplished this we have only gone 
half way, and exercised nothing more than the simplest of our 
privileges. Above and beyond all these, can we question the 
superiority of the privileges of that man or woman who can 
impart to a benighted soul its first right conception of its rela- 
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tion to God and its dependence on Him;; its state of sin and 
absolute need of a Saviour, and, best of all, the all-sufficiency 
of Christ as a Redeemer and his glorious plan of salvation ? 

In aiming at this and accomplishing a part of it we exercise 
and utilize our very highest privileges—in fact, the sublimest 
privileges we may have at the hands of our fellow-creatures,— 
and by so doing we hopefully aspire to the realization of the 
promise that “they that turn many to righteousness shall 
shine as the stars for ever and ever.” With such a glorious 
enterprise in view, and knowledge of past success, we may be 
stimulated to enjoy our privileges and attempt still higher 
ends, ever feeling the monotony of our labor cheered and 
brightened by the glories of possible results. 

Whilst still pursuing our subject and carefully avoiding the 
much prolonged “ war of systems,” we may profitably observe 
that, whether we instruct by means of the oral, manual, or com- 
bined system, we undertake to nourish, develop, and strengthen 
mental powers, which necessitates the best available discre- 
tion, because our pupils invariably prove to be “the mirrors that 
reflect our every act,” and eventually become in their demeanor 
little more than what we make them. 

Having thus briefly considered the affliction of our pupils, 
so feelingly described by Dr. Johnson as “the most desperate 
of human calamities,” and formed a conception of their de- 
pendence on their instructors, we cannot question the great 
and pressing need of having teachers who know and feel some- 
thing of the extent of the privileges daily at their fingers’ ends, 
and who will endeavor to use every suitable opportunity for 
the exercise of these privileges, that they may ultimately lead 
the little ones into the fulness of the light of the Son of God. 


R. W. DODDS, 
Missionary to the Deaf in Dundee, Scotland. 


MR. DUTENS’S PUPIL. 


{In the first volume of the Annals, page 232, there is a notice of an 
article by the ‘‘ Rev.” Mr. Dutens in the Christian Observer, vol. viii, 
pages 432-5, ‘‘On the Capacity of the Deaf and Dumb.” The article 
gives a brief and incomplete account of the education of a deaf-mute 
young lady in the eighteenth century, which, the editor says, was com- 
municated to him ‘‘ by a third person, with a few introductory and con- 
cluding lines, but without mentioning the time when or the occasion on 
which it was prepared.” 

A friend recently called our attention to a book in the Congressional 
Library entitled ‘‘ Mémoires d’un Voyageur qui se repose” (London, 
1806), which contains the narrative of the partial education of a deaf- 
mute young lady. A copy of the work, published in Paris in the same 
year, is in the Guyot Library at Groningen. On examination this narra- 
tive proved to be the original of which the article in the Christian Obser- 
ver was an incomplete translation. It was a mistake to give the author 
the title of ‘‘Rev.’”” He was Louis Dutens, a young French adventurer 
of the better sort, who lived in England during the latter half of the 
eighteenth century. Circumstances brought him into the family of Mr. 
Wyche, an English gentleman, and he taught his daughter, a deaf-mute 
young lady, for two years. 

Mr. Dutens seems to have known nothing of the work of De PEpée, 
Braidwood, and Heinicke, which probably began at about the same time 
as his; possibly, however, his may have preceded theirs. He consulted 
Henry Baker (1700-1774), who taught several deaf-mutes to speak and 
read speech, saw some of his pupils, and was astonished at the facility 
with which they understood what he said by observing the motion of the 
lips; but in his own instruction he used only signs and writing. By 
these means he gave his pupil, during the two years he taught her, a con- 
siderable vocabulary of written words and a wide range of thought, in- 
cluding the idea of spiritual existence and of God. The course of instrue- 
tion came to an abrupt conclusion in consequence of the young lady’s 
falling in love with her teacher. A graduate of Gallaudet College has 
translated this part of the narrative for the Annals.—E. A. F.] 

Miss Wyche had a natural good sense that guided her 
wonderfully in matters of judgment and justice, but she had 
so few ideas of the laws of polite society and of ethics that it 
was not easy to convince her upon things which were opposed 
to her inclinations. One day an example of this was pre- 
sented which gave me much disquietude, and caused me to 
tremble on account of the danger to which I was exposed. 

Seeing me take so much interest in her, Miss Wyche con- 


ceived an inclination for me. We were then in the country 

with her entire family, and I spent the greater part of the 

time with her; for, as Mrs. Brown had managed that she 
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should not be included in the parties which were made up to 
dine at the houses of the gentry of the vicinity,* I could not 
resolve to leave her alone, and found always some pretext to 
dine at home, in order to keep her company. Those were the 
happiest days of her life, and this complaisance on my part 
prevented her from seeing that she was neglected. Her 
attachment for me, therefore, increased from day to day; and, 
though I noticed it, I was not disturbed, attributing it to her 
gratitude for the trouble which I took with her. 

One day when we were alone in my room, after giving me 
some caresses which I regarded as wholly innocent on her 
part, and which I permitted with the most innocent intentions 
on my part, she showed less reserve than usual. I confess that 
at this moment I was embarrassed to know what course to 
take. I was at the age when the passions speak strongly to 
the heart. I hada tenderness for my pretty pupil, which I 
certainly believed sprang from compassion; but might I not 
have deceived myself, and was not this sentiment more likely 
to have been aroused in me by the charms of a beautiful 
young girl of eighteen than by her unhappy situation? 

Whatever was the motive of the interest I took in her, for- 
tunately the consideration of what I owed to myself, to a 
respectable family, to honor, to religion, presented itself for- 
cibly to my mind; I was almost ashamed of having hesitated, 
and I restrained Miss Wyche with one hand, pressing her hand 
with the other to soften my refusal. She was astonished and 
even a little confused at my resistance ; she reproached me for 
my lack of affection, and asked the cause of it. I knew well 
that it was useless to speak to her of the good order necessary 
to society which is maintained by marriage, and of the fact 
that from these two principles are born the rules of decency 
and purity; nevertheless I tried to use this sort of language, 
which appeared to her even more incomprehensible than what 
[had said upon theology. At last, weary of my morality, 
which she did not understand, she left me in displeasure. 
The next day she pouted at me; I sought to pacify her, and 
soon succeeded; but I made my peace only by resuming the 
subject of the evening before; all that she had understood 
of my argument had been that marriage rendered caresses 


*Mrs. Brown, Miss Wyche’s grandmother, regarded the young lady’s 
deafness as a family disgrace which it was necessary to conceal, and so 


kept her secluded from general society as far as possible. 
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proper. She asked if she had understood aright. I said, 
* Yes.” “ Well,” replied she, “then let us marry; torment me 
no more with your laws and your rules.” I told her it was 
necessary to have the consent of her father and mother, who 
perhaps would not be willing to give it; but that I would try 
to think of some means of removing this difficulty. She with- 
drew that day more pleased with me; but I saw well that she 
was not in a mood to leave me long undisturbed upon this 
matter. 

I did not know what course to take in the situation in which 
I found myself. How propose to Mr. Wyche to marry his 
daughter? Would he not have reason to think that I had 
abused his confidence and the innocence of a young person in 
her position? The idea that such a suspicion, so injurious to 
my honor, could enter his mind with any appearance of jus- 
tice made me renounce absolutely the design of opening my 
thoughts to him, and I resolved to endeavor to persuade my 
pupil to yield to my judgment on so delicate a subject; or, if 
I could not succeed, to depart from her father’s house. But, 
at the moment when I was making these reflections, an event 
which was the source of my future success in life occurred to 
relieve me from my embarrassment. 

[Here the author relates at length how he was invited to go 
to Turin as secretary to the English minister at that court, 
and accepted. | 

The difficulty was to conceal this resolution from Miss 
Wyche; but she had too much penetration not to perceive 
that I was going to leave her. She spoke to me of it, and in 
vain I promised her that it would be only for a little while ; 
that did not make her more tranquil, and she passed the en- 
tire time which preceded my departure in grieving and weep- 
ing. Iwas obliged to conceal from her the moment of our sepa- 
ration, and to set out without saying farewell. At last came 
the day I had fixed on, and while she was gone to walk 
I took leave, with tears in my eyes, of this respectable family, 
which saw me go with the same regret they might have shown 
for a most cherished son; and I arrived the following day at 
London to enter on a new career, and to cast myself into the 
vortex of a new world, where I was to find more brilliancy and 
less repose, more amusement and less happiness. 

[The memoirs contain no further mention of Miss Wyche. ] 


THE CHANGE OF VOICE IN ORAL PUPILS. 


[THE change of voice at the period of puberty and its deleterious in- 
fluence upon the articulation of the deaf has been mentioned by several 
writers on articulation teaching, but Mr. Auguste Boyer, an instructor in 
the National Institution at Paris, is the first to make a careful study of 
the subject and to suggest means by which the detrimental effects may 
be averted or diminished. This he has done in a treatise entitled De la 
mue de la voix chez le jeune sourd-parlant, Paris, Georges Carré, 1893, 8vo, 
pp. 32. It was also published in the Revue Internationale del Enseigne- 
ment des Sowrds-Muets for February and March, 1893. We translate the 
leading points of the treatise, abridging and condeusing them considera- 
bly.—E. A. F.] 

The period of puberty and the attendant change of voice 
generally occur a year or two or later with the deaf than with 
the hearing. This is due, first, to the retarded intellectual 
development of the deaf, and, secondly, to their regu!ar habits 
of life at school, their manual labor, their plain food, and the 
absence of stimulating reading matter, pictures, and specta- 
cles. Perhaps, moreover, the prolonged inertia in which the 
larynx remains during childhood may retard the development 
of this organ. 

The change of voice is due, as was stated by Amman two 
hundred years ago, to “the sympathetic relations existing 
between the organs of speech and those of generation. At 
the period of puberty the cartilages and muscles of the larynx, 
especially in the case of boys, become larger and stronger.” 
The plates of the thyroid cartilage and the cricoid cartilage 
are enlarged. The vocal cords are lengthened and thickened, 
their length (in boys) increasing from twelve or fifteen milli- 
meters to twenty or twenty-five. The various parts of the 
larynx are doubled in size. The “Adam’s apple” makes its 
appearance. 

The changes in the larynx are less marked in girls than boys, 
and the effect upon the articulation is very much less. Indeed, 
it is usually almost imperceptible. Where it is perceptible, 
the change is often for the better rather than the worse; if the 
voice loses something of its sharpness, it gains in fulness and 
strength. This is, perhaps, the reason of the phenomenon, 
often noticed, that articulation teaching is generally much 
more successful with girls than boys. 

The effect upon the voice and articulation of boys varies 
with individuals, but it is usually detrimental, and in the case 
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of the deaf seriously and often permanently so. The voice, 
previously pleasant and clear, becomes harsh, hoarse, and dis- 
agreeable; its emission painful and uncertain; the key too high 
or too low. These phenomena also occur with hearing boys ; 
but they have a natural regulator in their power of audition, 
which sooner or later enables them to master and control the 
transformed organ of speech. Not so with the deaf; and, in 
addition to the change in voice, their articulation of certain 
sounds often becomes and continues difficult and indistinct ; 
they get out of breath quickly in speaking or reading, and clip 
the sentences they are trying to pronounce. 

The remedies to be prescribed for these various defects must 
depend upon and be adapted to the various physiological 
causes that produce them. 

1. Hoarseness.—The deaf in general, and especially the con- 
genitally deaf, are apt to have hoarse and guttural voices. 
The remedy usually prescribed for this defect is the frequent 
use of conversation, in order to render supple the vocal organs, 
and especially the larynx. 

When hoarseness appears at the period of the change of 
voice, or when hoarseness already existing is increased at this 
time, the course of procedure must be changed and the use of 
speech be restricted rather than increased. Hoarseness at 
this period is due (1) to the congestive state of the larynx, and 
especially of the vocal cords; (2) to the misplaced efforts the 
child makes to retain his high notes. It is necessary, therefore, 
(1) to make him avoid all excess of speech, and above all not to 
allow him to force the voice, especially when he is at play ; 
(2) to lead him to avoid all misplaced effort. 

2. Uncertainty in the tone.—During the change of voice 
the child no longer has complete control of his vocal organs ; 
he speaks too high or too low ; his voice is out of tune. 

The instructor must correct every false intonation and have 
the sound repeated in the proper tone, remembering, of course, 
that at this period the diapason of the voice is progressively 
lowered. Guided by the time that has elapsed since the 
change of voice began and the kind of voice the pupil had 
before, the teacher can determine approximately the appro- 
priate tone for each individual. He should lead the pupil to 
speak in the lowest tone of voice possible without forcing 
nature. For this purpose he will have recourse to the sense 
of touch, letting the pupil perceive the vibrations of the 
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thorax. With the semi-deaf, false intonations may be cor- 
rected by the aid of the sense of hearing, with or without a 
hearing-tube. If a tube is used, the pupil can correct the 
sound by speaking into a tube the other end of which is 
placed in his own ear; he will thus be able to compare the 
sound he utters with the sound required. 

3. Tendency to contract a falsetto voice.—This defect is 
caused chiefly by the unconscious efforts of the child to 
preserve, in spite of nature, the intonations he had before the 
change of voice. The teacher must combat it energetically, 
for otherwise the pupil, not hearing his own voice, will soon 
form the habit of speaking all the vowels in a head tone, and 
will have much difficulty in overcoming this fault. The pupil 
must be made to understand that he must not contract the 
muscles of his larynx too violently; he must expend less 
energy; every sound emitted in a falsetto voice must imme- 
diately be corrected by the teacher. 

4. Muffled voice, aphony, painful emission.—These results 
occur in extreme cases in connection with the change of voice. 

In such cases hygienic precautions must be taken, adapted 
to facilitate the work of nature. The physician should be 
consulted, in order to see whether these complications are 
due exclusively to the change of voice, and whether they re- 
quire any medical treatment; then the pupil must be for- 
bidden to use speech to excess, either in or out of school ;: 
long recitations and all long conversation must be avoided. 
We might even be inclined to forbid speech altogether while 
these symptoms continue, in order to relieve the pupil of all 
fatigue and to prevent him from contracting faults of voice 
and articulation; but as the painful sensation felt in the 
larynx may continue for several months, it-is impossible to 
demand absolute silence for so long a period, and even if we 
wished it we could not obtain it. 

Another means, less impracticable, has occurred to us; 
namely, to let the pupil speak in a low voice, or whisper, 
during this period; but after trial we have abandoned it, as 
the whispering wearied the pupil a good deal and made him 
cough. It is better to let him speak aloud, but recommend 
him to use his voice moderately. 

The semi-deaf are accustomed to speak constantly out of 
school hours, and even to hum tunes and shout, usually 
straining the voice in order to enjoy the little hearing that 
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remains to them: This excess of vocal utterance wearies the 
larynx and hinders the course of nature during the change of 
voice ; it should therefore be forbidden. 

5. The articulution of sounds.—With respect to the 
articulation of sounds, we should remember that the physio- 
logical transformation of the larynx going on at this period 
produces in this organ a sensitiveness like that caused by a 
sore throat. This sensitiveness especially affects the vocal 
cords, so that the pupil hesitates to exert his larynx, and his 
articulation shows the feebleness of the laryngeal vibrations. 
This explains (1) the absence of vibrations in the articulation 
of the sonorous consonants, giving, for instance, feal for veal 
and peef for beef, and (2) the dropping out or indistinct utter- 
ance of the vowels ¢ and i, and of the guttural -. 

These defects being produced by a wholly natural cause, no 
immediate remedy can be applied; but the teacher must watch 
his pupil carefully, and, since repetition results in habit, as soon 
as the critical period is passed, he must review and correct 
the pronunciation of all the sounds, vowel and consonant, 
which have been affected. 

5. More frequent respiration and consequent chopping and 
clipping of the sentence.—This is due to the fact that the 
transformation going on in the vocal organ destroys tempo- 
rarily in the glottal opening and in the larynx itself the organic 
suppleness which facilitates the act of respiration. Moreover, 
the abnormal tension of the vocal cords is balanced by an ex- 
piratory force equally irregular, rendering the child short of 
breath. It may be added that the respiratory apparatus par- 
ticipates more or less sensibly in the metamorphosis which is 
effected in the whole body at the period of puberty. 

To remedy this defect the teacher must induce the pupil 
not to increase the frequency of his inspirations or the force 
of his expirations more than is necessary, and when the period 
is passed his respiration must be regulated. He must resume 
the habit of controlling his breathing by emitting a succession 
of words, a sentence, with a single expiration without taking 
breath. Dr. Walther, the physician of the National Institution 
at Paris, assures the writer that breathing exercises during 
the period of the change of voice cannot injure the health of 
the pupil in any way ; the teacher may therefure employ them 
with his pupils without hesitation. Mr. Van Praagh, director 
of the Training School of the Oral Association, London, writes 
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that during this period he watches the breathing exercises 
very carefully ; he insists much on this point, which he regards 
as very important. 

The hearing of the semi-deaf.—While the speech of deaf 
boys undergoes a change for the worse at the period of pu- 
berty, the hearing of the semi-deaf is sometimes improved. 
Mr. F. D. Clarke, now superintendent of the Michigan School, in 
a letter to Dr. A. G. Bell, dated April 30, 1888, and published 
in the Report of the Royal Commission, expresses the opinion, 
though he has no evidence to offer, that such is the case; Mr. 
J. A. Gillespie, principal of the Nebraska Instituté, in a letter 
dated May 4, of the same year, also published in the report of 


the Royal Commission, says that in three cases which have 
come under his notice there has been a decided change for the 
better in the condition of the hearing as the individuals en- 
tered the age of puberty ;* and Mr. Vivien, who teaches the 
auricular class in the National Institution at Paris, says that 
there has been a marked improvement in the hearing of some 
of his pupils at this period. 
AUGUSTE BOYER, 
Instructor in the National Institution, Paris, France. 


* Before going to England to testify before the Royal Commission, Dr. 
3ell asked this question of the heads of all American schools for the 
deaf: ‘‘Do you know of any facts indicating improvement of hearing 
power at or about the age of puberty?” The replies of Mr. Clarke and 
Mr. Gillespie are quoted by Mr. Boyer. ‘That of Mr. Jenkins, principal 
of the New Jersey School, was similar to Mr. Clarke’s. Miss Fuller, 
principal of the Horace Mann School, bore even stronger testimony to 
the same effect: ‘‘ Several pupils have shown great improvement in their 
power to hear at that period.” The principal of the Texas School re- 
ported ‘‘ one case of slight improvement,” and the principal of the West- 
ern Pennsylvania Institution, that one girl ‘‘shows marked improve- 
mené.”? But most of the heads of schools who answered the question 
replied in the negative. Dr. Gillett, then superintendent of the Illinois 
Institution, said: ‘‘I have watched ciosely for this, but have found no 
cases improved by that physical change. The tendency is rather to 
become worse;” and Mr. W. K. Argo, principal of the Kentucky 
School, said: ‘‘On the contrary, since 1880, we have had eight pupils 
whose deafness came upon them about this period, in most cases gradu- 
ally.” See ‘*Facts and Opinions,” pp. 10-26, and ‘ Education of 
Deaf Children,” Part II, pp. 78-84.—E. A. F. 


SCHOOL ITEMS. 


Colorado School.—The corner-stone of a new industrial 
building, the seventh in the fine group of buildings occupied 
by the School, was laid March 15, 1894, in the presence of a 
large number of guests. Addresses were made by Mr. Ray, 
Rev. A. C. Peck, Mr. W. A. Platt, President Slocum of Col 
orado College, Rev. T. N. Haskell, and Chancellor Snow of 
Kansas University. 

In accordance with the recommendations of a paper entitled 
“Are our Pupils Overworked ?” presented by Mr. G. W. Veditz 
before a teachers’ meeting, the board of trustees have decided 
to shorten the hours occupied by the pupils in shop-work. 


Cross School.—Mr. J. G. Shaw, editor of the Blackburn 
Times, author of the “Analysis of the English Census Re- 
turns” in the last number of the Annals, and for several 
years actively engaged in promoting the education and wel- 
fare of the deaf, has been appointed head-master. The School 
will be opened about the end of July. Mr. Shaw promises for 
the next number of the Annals an article historical and de- 
scriptive, and setting forth the plans and prospects of the 
School. 

Gallaudet Coltege.—In accordance with a petition presented 
to the board of directors by the alumni, the board have decided 
that after the present academic year the collegiate department 
of the Columbia Institution, hitherto known as the National 
Deaf-Mute College, shall be called in honor 
of Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, the founder of deaf-mute in- 
struction in America. 

The reasons which rendered this change desirable were, in 
brief, that the old title was long, cumbersome, and inconvenient ; 
that it unnecessarily called attention to the physical condi- 
tion of those for whom the College was designed, characteriz- 
ing them as a peculiar class, distinct and separate from the 
hearing world; that it was disagreeable to many of the stu- 
dents and graduates, who in every possible way tried to avoid 
using it when they had occasion to refer to their Alma Mater ; 


and that, even if it were an advantage to designate in the title 
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the physical condition of the students, the old name did not 
accurately accomplish that purpose, inasmuch as a good many 
of them are not “mute” in any sense of the term, some re- 
taining the speech they possessed before losiug their hearing, 
and others, formerly mute, having acquired the art of speech 
through the instruction received in schools for the deaf. 

It is certainly appropriate that the College, which, though 
not established by Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, is yet the 
crowning result of his philanthropic labors, should bear his 
honored name. To some of us, indeed, it would have seemed 
still more appropriate had the new title been given in honor 
of the man to whom the College directly owes its existence ; 
but, since he himself rendered this impossible by refusing his 
consent, there is satisfactio: in the thought that, after all, the 
title is the same that it would have been had our wishes pre- 
vailed, and that, whether he will or not. his name can never 
be dissociated from his work. 

The change of title was publicly announced on the last Pre- 
sentation Day, May 2, 1894, the thirtieth anniversary of the 
College, by President James C. Welling, of Columbian Uni- 
versity, a member of the board of directors. On this oc 
easion Lily A. Bicksler, John M. Kershner, Hannah Schank 
weiler, and Thomas Sheridan, members of the senior class, 
were presented as candidates for the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts; Louis A. Divine and David Ryan, members of the 
senior class, as candidates for the degree of Bachelor of 
Science; and Seth W. Gregory (B. A., Beloit, 1893), Harvey 
P. Grow (B. A., Western Maryland, 1893), Barton Sensenig 
(B. S., Haverford, 1893), and Mareus P. McClure (B. A., Par 
sons, 1893), members of the normal class, as candidates for 
the degree of Master of Arts. Miss Emma Pope, a member 
of the normal class, was presented as a candidate for a normal 
diploma. Addresses were delivered by the undergraduate 
candidates for degrees and by the Hon. Hoke Smith, Secre- 
tary of the Interior, President Welling, and Mr. William L. 
Hill, of Athol, Massachusetts, a graduate of the College of the 
class of 1872. 

Indiana Institution.—On the 19th of April a fire, supposed 
to have been caused by an electric-light wire, broke out in the 
building known as the chapel dormitory. The arrival of the 
city fire-engines was delayed by the fact that the street lead- 
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ing directly to the Institution was torn up for the laying of a 
street railway, and the building was damaged to the value of 
about $2,000. 

Kansus School.—Myr. J. T. Trickett, a deaf man, has been 
appointed foreman of the printing office, a position which he 
held ten years ago, during the school year of 1883-4. The 
Star shows a marked improvement since Mr. Trickett took 
charge. 

Kentucky Institution.—Mr. W. K. Argo, who has had leave 
of absence for several months on account of his health, has 
resigned the position of principal, since his physician advises 
him not to return to Kentucky. His health, however, has 
greatly improved in Colorado, and we trust he will not be lost 
to the profession. 

Miss Jennie Lee has leave of absence on account of ill health. 


MeCowen School—In March and April Miss McCowen 
visited the leading Eastern schools. 


Michigan School.—Owing to the crowded state of the chil- 
dren’s dormitories and the prospect of a large increase in the 
number of pupils, the resident teachers have been required to 
move out of the building. 


Mississippi Institution.—In April and May Mr. Dobyns 
visited the Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska, Missouri, 
and Kansas Schools. 


Nebraska Institute.—Mr. C. C. Wentz has resigned the posi- 
tion of teacher to engage in fruit culture in the State of 
Washington. 

Mrs. Carrie K. Standard Mosely, a teacher in this school 
until failing health compelled her resignation more than a 
year ago, and before her marriage a teacher in the Michigan 
and Arkansas Schools, died from burns caused by the explo- 
sion of a gasoline stove, March 27, 1894. Mrs. Mosely was a 
conscientious and earnest teacher, beloved by her pupils and 
associates in the three schools where she taught. 
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New York Institution.—Mr. Carl Wilhelm Knudsen, in- 
structor in the arts of design and wood-engraving in the 
Institution from 1853 to 1857, died on the 26th of February 
last, after an illness of scarcely three days. Mr. Knudsen was 
born at Copenhagen, Denmark, in 1818. He received his 
general education at the military college in that city, and his 
art education at the Royal Academy of Fine Arts. He was a 
man of sweet and affable disposition, distinguished appear- 
ance, and great success as an instructor. Since retiring from 
active professional life he has resided in South Norwalk, Con- 
necticut, and has been prominent in all educational and 
benevolent enterprises. 


North Carolina School_—Mr. E. McK. Goodwin, who 
hitherto has been advisory superintendent, has been elected 
superintendent of the new school to be opened at Morganton 
in the autumn. Messrs. David R. Tillinghast, Z. W. Haynes, 
John C. Miller, O. A. Betts, and Mrs. Laura A. Winston have 
been appointed teachers in the Manual Department: Miss 
Anna C. Allen is to be chief instructor in the Oral Depart- 
ment, and Miss Eugenia Welsh her assistant. 


Ohio Institution.—The Rev. William 8S. Eagleson, a gradu- 
ate of Washington College, Pennsylvania, has been elected 
superintendent, to enter upon his duties on the first of Au- 
gust next. 

The Institution has been divided into eight families, four 
of each sex, according to ages. The Chronicle says that by 
this plan “the children will receive more comforts of home- 
life, more careful supervision in personal,.cleanliness, and 
ereater care in the training of morals and manners.” 


Ontario Institution—Mr. James B. Ashley, for several 
years past a teacher in this school, died April 30, 1894, aged 
fifty-three. His death was caused by a complication of diseases, 
chiefly connected with the liver and kidneys. Mr. Ashley was 
a successful teacher in common schools until he lost his hearing, 
twenty-five yearsago. Heafterwards became editor of the Belle- 
ville Ontario, and finally was able to resume his original work of 
teaching by devoting himself to the instruction of the deaf. 
The Canadian Mute says of him in this field of labor : 
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Bringing his varied gifts to bear fully upon the work he had longed to 
engage in, he being deaf, results soon proclaimed him tke right man in 
the right place. His pupils stood well, and he with them. He had 
energy enough, willingness enough, and love enough to face each and 
every duty that presented itself. 

Mr. Ashley was a ready and able writer, as is proved by his 
editorial articles in the Canadian Mute and other contribu- 
tions to our professional literature. In the Anna/s he is rep- 
resented by an article on “ Language for the Deaf,” vol. xxxv, 
pp. 250-255. 

Pennsylvania Institution.—The use of signs on the part 
of teachers or pupils in the class-rooms of the Manual De- 
partment for the purposes of instruction, or on the part of 
officers and servants for purposes of communication with the 
pupils outside of school hours, has been prohibited as far as 
possible. Spelled or written English is to be used instead. 
For chapel purposes, however, the use of signs may be con- 
tinued. 

Last autumn two classes of bright children, one of which 
had been two years under manual instruction, the other three, 
were placed under oral training, with a view to determining 
whether the mental development thus previously attained 
might prove an aid in the acquisition of speech. Communic: 
tion between teacher and pupils is carried on in writing, while 
instruction is given in speech and speech-reading. The pupils 


also have daily exercises in written language and in arithmetic. 


Rhode Island Institute.—A shoe-shop has been opened, and 
it is expected that sloyd and printing will be added next 
September. 

South Dakota School.—The School was closed March 22 
this year instead of June 13, on account of the prevalence of 
diphtheria. There were six cases of the disease, all of which 
recovered. The buildings will be thoroughly renovated before 
the opening of the next term. 


Utah School.—The School was closed April 30 instead of 
June 16 this year, on account of insufficient means of sup- 
port. At the close of the term public commencement exer- 
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cises were held for the first time in the history of the School, 
which has now completed its tenth year. 


Wisconsin School.—Mr. Swiler has invited all the teachers of 
the deaf in the State to meet at this School on Monday and 
Tuesday, May 28 and 29. The object of the meeting, as 
stated in the 7%mes, is “to promote that fraternal regard and 
better acquaintance which should exist among those interested 
in the deaf, and at the same time enable teachers to become 
more familiar with the methods of this School.” 

Mr. Swiler and the Hon. W. H. Graebner, a member of the 
board of control, visited Eastern schools for the deaf during 
the month of May. 

Wright-Humason School.—Mr. John Dutton Wright and 
Dr. Thomas Arthur Humason, late instructors in the New York 
Institution for Improved Instruction, have established a private 
school in New York city to be known as the Wright-Humason 
Oral School. It will be opened for the admission of pupils in 
the autumn. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Fourth Summer Meeting of the American Association 


to Promote the Teaching of Speech.—As announced in the 
April Annals, the Fourth Summer Meeting of the American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf 
will be held this year at Chautauqua, New York, July 1-10, 
inclusive, and the headquarters of the Association during its 
session will be at the Hotel Athenzeum, which gives reduced 
rates to members of the Association. An interesting and in- 
structive programme has been arranged by the committee, 
but as it has not yet (at the date these pages go to press) been 
adopted by the board of directors, we are not at liberty to 
publish it. A cireular giving full information will soon be 
issued. 

The Decision at Chautauqua.—Seldom, if ever, lias a more 
important question come up for consideration in our profes- 
sion than that of the union of the Convention with the Asso- 
ciation. The directors of the Association have not yet acted 
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upon the Overture of the Convention, but, whatever recom- 
mendation they may make concerning the proposed union, the 
measure will undoubtedly be discussed at Chautauqua, and a 
decision, one way or the other, will probably be reached. 

The Convention, by a vote to which no negative was opposed, 
has proposed to the Association that it change its name and 
so enlarge the scope of its operations as to render further 
meetings of the Convention unnecessary. The Overture to the 
Association (published in the January number of the Annals, 
pages 47-51) suggests an amendment to its constitution which 
makes the following additions to its objects : 

To promote the general education of the deaf on all practicable and 
useful lines, and to arrange for such meetings, conventions, and con- 
gresses of instructors as may seem likely to prove helpful to this end. 

This proposal of the Convention may be taken as the most 
complete and generous response possible to the declaration of 
the Association in Article II of its constitution that one of 
its “objects” shall be “To co-operate with the quadrennial 
conventions of the instructors of the deaf.” It offers the As- 
sociation a golden opportunity for occupying a wider field and 
doing a larger work than was contemplated by its founders. 
It also opens a way for the unification of the profession and 
the avoidance of unprofitable controversies and injurious 
rivalries. 

Up to the present time no official information has come from 
the directors of the Association that they look with disfavor 
on the scheme for union. Dr. Gillett, it is true, has expressed 
his individual “ doubt of the wisdom of surrendering the au- 
tonomy of the Quadrennial Convention,” but neither from him 
nor from any other quarter has come any suggestion that the 
interests of the Association would be at all impaired by its 
enlargement as suggested in the Overture. In some of the 
deaf-mute papers opinions for and against the abandonment 
of the old convention have been expressed, but there has been 
as yet no exhaustive discussion of the subject. 

The meeting at Chautauqua will afford an opportunity for 
a full and free interchange of views. Many of the leading 
members of the profession are members of the Association, 
and can therefore express in its annual meeting whatever opin 
ions they hold on the subject of union when the Overture 
comes up for consideration in the body to which it was sent. 
If the action at Chicago was hasty and ill-advised, its consum- 
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mation at Chautauqua can be prevented. In any event, we 
trust the result of its full and frank discussion, not only in the 
formal meeting of the Association, but informally among the 
members, will be a decision that shall tend to promote the 
welfare of all the deaf, and to strengthen in the profession 
that unity of spirit which, with whatever diversity of methods, 
has hitherto generally characterized our work in America. 


Education in New Zealand.—We are indebted to Mr. H. 
E. Crofts, head-master of a private school for the deaf at Wel- 
lington, New Zealand, for the following information concern- 
ing the education of the deaf in that colony. Those of our 
readers who were present at the Congress of Instructors last 
summer will remember the phonographic cylinder containing 
sentences spoken by one of Mr. Croft’s pupils, which was pre- 


sented to the Congress. 

Previous to 1880 the deaf children who were being trained in any way 
were trained under Miss Mitchell by the sign-manual system. In 1879 
the father of a deaf boy visited Europe aud there saw what was being 
done by the articulation method. On his return to the Colony it was 
suggested to the New Zealand Government that steps should be taken to 
introduce the method into the Colony. As a result the then Agent Gen- 
eral (Sir Julius Vogel} was instructed to secure the services of a teacher 
by that method. Sir Julius Vogel in connection with Mr. Abbott and 
Mr. Kennaway selected Mr. G. Van Asch to fill the post. Mr. Van Asch 
was trained in the Institution at Rotterdam, and in 1857 started private 
work in England, which he carried on successfully in London and Man- 
chester to the time of his appointment to New Zealand. 

Mr. Van Asch arrived in the Colony in January, 1880, and after a few 
weeks’ search for a suitable spot finally selected Sumner, a small water- 
ing-place lying snugly in a beautiful little bay just on the northern side 
of the entrance to Lyttleton Harbour, as a most desirable spot. Here he 
began his work in a small house rented by the Government, on the tenth 
of March, 1880. He commenced work with five pupils, but in three 
months his numbers had doubled, and so rapid was the growthof the In- 
stitution that in 1891 he had fifty-one pupils, with a staff of four assist- 
ants. 

The Institution is entirely a Government ove and directly under the 
control of the Education Department in Wellington. The charges for 
board, lodging, and education started at £50 per year, but where the 
parents or guardians of children were unable to pay the whole or any 
portion of that amount they were assisted to that extent by the Govern- 
ment. The fees are now reduced to £40, but the same principle prevails. 

The Government makes no provision for the future of its pupils, and 
the consequence is that at the expiration of a child’s term at school he is 
returned to his parents (if he has any), who must do the best they can for 
him, and if he has none he must do the best he can for himself. 
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I entered the Institution in 1884, and was trained under Mr. Van Asch. 
I remained with him until the end of last year, when I severed my con- 
nection with the Government and started a private school here in Wel- 
lington. 


An International Kachange of Text-Books.—Myr. Lars A. 
Havystad, of Christiania, Norway, has addressed the following 
communication to the Volta Bureau : 

I understand that the schools of the deaf in the United States have 
at their disposal primers, readers, and other lesson or text-books spe- 
cially suited to the requirements of deat children. Now, Iam of opinion 
that the schools of the several countries possess too little knowledge of 
the methods or systems of instruction pursued and the books used in 
corresponding schools in other countries, and, consequently, I think, 
new and useful ideas relating to instruction, and particularly in regard to 
language-teaching, remain unknown too long a time outside of the coun- 
try where they originate. Iam convinced that the books used in the 
American schools for the deaf are very little known to French, German, 
or Italian teachers, and I am not at all sure that American teachers have 
a full opportunity to compare the best French and German books with 
their own. 

Could not the Volta Bureau be the medium of exchange between 
teachers of the different countries, and so bring them nearer to one 
another in this domain ? 

I would be greatly obliged to you for a few of the American standard 
books, especially those relating to elementary instruction in language. 
Possibly I could send you some of our own books in exchange. 

If you think my idea feasible, it will not be difficult to bring about an 
interchange between the principals of the more prominent iustitutions, 
and so arrange accessible ‘libraries at places containing collections of 
school-books in the principal languages. 

Personally, I desire to have such books in order to be able to point out 
that what are now often thought to be new ideas are really not new, but 
have been known long ago. 

The service which Mr. Havstad desires the Volta Bureau 
to render is in the direct line of its work, and it enjoys excep- 
tional facilities for international exchanges of the kind pro- 
posed. Mr. Hitz, the superintendent, authorizes us to say 
that the Bureau will be pleased to act as the medium of ex- 
change between schools of any text-books or analogous publi- 
cations that may be transmitted to it for this purpose. 


slind and Deaf Children.—The Sixty-second Annual Re- 
port of the Perkins Institution for the Blind contains addi- 
tional details of interest concerning Edith Thomas, Willie 
Robin, and Thomas Stringer, the three blind and deaf children 
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now receiving education in that school. These three children 
are now all taught in the regular classes with the blind pupils, 
and subjected to the same rules as others, the only difference 
being the presence of their special teachers as interpreters. 
Their progress is said to compare favorably with that of their 
class-mates. 


A Taste for Reading.—Myr. B. R. Allabough, whose valu- 
able article on “ Reading as an Aid to Language-Teaching ” 
in the last volume of the Annals, pages 118-124, will be re- 
membered, gives us the following report of his success during 
the past year in carrying out the plan there outlined : 

The plan has been working very satisfactorily. I furnish my pupils 
with primary readers for hearing children instead of the picture-books 
which they used during their first year and a good part of their second 
year in school. I allow them to read those books in the school-room 
during spare moments. As the books are beautifully and copiously 
illustrated, securing a clear and close observation of the subjects 
treated, my pupils read them with great pleasure. So, when they have 
once begun reading, it is quite hard, sometimes exasperating, to get them 
to lay aside the books. Occasionally some of them open books and read 
them on the sly. This is not bad, when the object is considered. Some 
of them have been acquiring a good deal of English from the books, and 
now and then they use expressions which I have not taught. This 
shows that they have acquired a taste for reading and will likely retain 
it all their lives. 

The books which [ have found to be popular with my pupils, so far, 
are as follows : 

Barnes’ New National Readers, Nos. 1 and 2. 

Swinton’s Readers, Nos. 1 and 2. 

New Franklin Readers, Nos. 1 and 2. 

Normal Readers (Raub), Nos. 1 and 2. 

Modern Readers (Gourley & Hunt), Nos. 1 and 2. 

Appleton’s Readers, Nos. 1 and 2. 

Powell’s Language Series, Part 1 (*‘ How to See’”’). 

Keep’s School Stories. 

Miss Hammond’s Story Reader No. 1. 

I also give my pupils ‘‘ Our Little Ones,” and rewrite stories from this 
magazine. 

I have twenty-one pupils, of whom sixteen have been in school since 
the fall of ’90, and the rest since 89. With the exception of seven (dull 
ones), all will read rather than talk in school. I make it a rule for them 
to spell or write when they talk to me or with each other in the school- 
room. Now and then I watch them while they are talking, to see that 
they use correct forms of expression, and encourage and help them 
along in their Herculean task of acquiring language. They take this 


rule good-naturedly and philosophically. They understand that it is for 
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their own good, and observe it willingly and cheerfully. The rule is 
equally binding on me, and I set the example of spelling or writing. 
No unpleasantness is experienced on account of this ru e. Of course, 
occasions arise when signs are necessary and tolerated. 


Miss Hammond's Story Reader No. 2.—Miss Ida V. Ham- 
mond’s Story Reader No. 1 was noticed in the Annals of last year, 
page 242. Reader No. 2, like its predecessor, is published by 
the Hartford School, from the Ellen Lyman Fund, which, from 
the liberal way in which it has been used, has proved such a boon 
to all our schools for the deaf. It contains interesting short 
stories adapted to the pupils in the fourth year of instruction, 
and is suitable either for individual reading or for class work. 
These stories have been gathered from various sources, and 
have been more or less rewritten to adapt them to their pres- 
ent purpose. Questions appended to some of them suggest 
the use which may be made of the topics of conversation be- 
tween teacher and pupils. 


Reports Received.—We have received the Reports of the 
following Schools for the Deaf for the years 1892-93, in addi- 
tion to those previously mentioned: Cambrian, Emden, Co- 


lumbia, Indiana, Le Couteulx St. Mary’s, Mackay, Manitoba, 
New York, New South Wales, Pennsylvania, Texas, Veners- 
borg (Mrs. Nordin’s School for Blind Deaf-Mutes), Veners- 
borg (Mr. Nordin’s School for the Deaf); also, for the same 
year, the Report of the Church Mission to Deaf-Mutes, New 
York. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Wantep.—By an energetic young man, a college graduate, at present 
head teacher and editor, a position in some school for the deaf. Best 
references. Address X. X. X., care of the Editor of the Annals, Ken- 
dall Green, Washington, D. C. 

A youNG LADY who has had a course of training in an oral school for 
the deaf desires a position ina school or private family. Reference 
given. Address ‘‘Articulation,” care of the Editor of the Annals, 
Kendall Green, Washington, D. C. 
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